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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ay Ne too long ago the Province of 
Brittany in France became well 
=, known to Americans. From the beach- 
i heads in Normandy, a tremendous 
Army was on the move; D-Day had 
become a famous date in history. 
For most of us, World War II is fast becoming a dim memory. Memorial 
Day and June sixth serve as brief reminders but the heroism and patriotism 
are rapidly being preserved only in the history books and memoirs of famous 
old soldiers. 

But for many American sportsmen Brittany is very much alive today. 
The dog so beautifully portrayed on this month’s front cover still makes the 
small French province famous and dear to the hearts of all who own or know 
him. Pontou, a little town in the valley of Douron, is the birthplace of the 
first ancestor of today’s Brittany spaniel. Many years ago an English sports- 
men brought a white and lemon dog to this obscure place in France. Here 
it was bred to a white and mahogany bitch owned by a native hunter. Two 
tailless puppies were born in the litter, one of which survived and developed 
into an exceptionally fine hunting dog. All litters sired by him contained 
puppies without tails or with mere stubs as appendages. Arthur Enaud, a 
— sportsmen, was largely responsible for the early development of the 

reed. 

Today, the modern Brittany has spread across the Atlantic and across 
America. Next to the pointers, setters and beagles, he is probably the most 
common hunting dog in Pennsylvania. And for good reason. Brittany spaniels 
are ideal for the “one-dog” man. They have the friendly temperament of most 
spaniels, possess a natural retrieving instinct, and best of all, point game in 
the manner of the setter and pointer. Small enough to make a pleasant house 
dog, they are sensitive enough to be easily trained. Their coat is medium 
long, thus presenting less of a cleaning problem than you find with setters. 

Brittanys make loyal and devoted companions, at home and in the hunt- 
ing field. They can be used on a wide variety of feathered game and are 
commonly used by Pennsylvanians in hunting woodcock, grouse and pheas- 
ants. They range nicely, not as far out as pointers but not as close as Springer 
spaniels. And they usually display a lot of style on point—head high, back 
straight and occasionally a foreleg lifted. True, anyone accustomed to work- 
ing behind setters and pointers will miss that long tail. But when it comes 
to finding game, it’s the nose that counts. 

And for an increasing army of Pennsylvania sportsmen, Brittany spaniels 
have come a long ways from the beachheads of France. They are here to 
stay; they have conquered the hearts and minds of many men and women 
who never visited or only briefly saw the place of their birth. 
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Importance of Natural Places 


M* boy is down at the creek this morning with his toes 
among the tadpoles and crawfish. There he sees, but does 
not question, the idle reflection of the world which wrinkles 
Yo on the surface of the water. He is interested in capturing some 
. KN minnows so that he can go fishing. The reflection of the world 
ae’ is the least of his worries. 





















ia SN While he might find it difficult to picture, I once waded in 
WSN Ww w such a stream myself. For those few brief years that we call 
\y\ N youth, my stream had about it that “foreverness” that such places 
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acquire for children blissfully ignorant of the past and future. 
My stream is now roundly cursed as a flood hazard and health 
problem for a city’s suburb. 

Once its waters came down to it slowly from a jungle of 
grass on a prairie land, from the dark cavities among leaves 
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NAR ARR on wooded slopes, bearing stories of the secret workings of 
HN : mushrooms and the progress of bloom and bug and bud. 
Ltt Now its rushing waters speak profanely of concrete drains, 

Xg WSLS sewers and a thousand contaminating substances, not to men- 
 \ WY tion the sun-baked hills, cement crusted landscapes and the ' 


bleak prospect of advertising signs. 

What of this creek where my boy wades? Will it succumb 
to this misfortune, or a similar one? I have no doubt that it 
will. There is no prediction we can make with more certainty 
than that our population will increase, and that our means of 
destroying will increase with it. 
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We have been children and dreamed our little dream of an 
unchanging world. Now let us face the reality of Man’s lack of 
self-control. 

My boy’s creek no doubt will disappear as mine and many 
others have done. I am as prepared for this as he is unsuspect- 
ing—but faced with this inevitability I preach against it. Soil 
erosion is inevitable, too, but much has been done to stop the 
obvious excesses. Pollution is inevitable, but both sentiment and 
legislation are developing to control it. As exploitation has run 
rampant we have set aside parks and wildernesses in the more 
remote and rocky areas of our nation as impressive reservoirs 
of scenery and recreation. We have set aside a few playgrounds 
and parks around our cities. 

As yet, however, we have done virtually nothing about the 
preservation of those unique and important strips and corners of 
land, scattered in small tracts about the country, which have Bs 
so far evaded progress and which remain, often close at hand, 
to give us and our children an inkling of the past, of the cumu- 
lative influence of time, and of the place of rock, plant, animal 
and man in the scheme of things. In short, over most of the 
nation we have done very little about preserving “natural” 
places. 

i When people grow ignorant of what is natural, then there 
is no obstacle to their growing unnatural themselves. Nature 
is the basis of common sense—an important item in the future 
of a nation. I envision the time when the natural areas being 
set aside now will become veritable shrines to which people and 
science alike will appeal for truth and inspiration. Once en- 
trusted to protection these preserves will stand as visible evi- 
dence of Man’s conquest of himself, of his admission of his 
identity with all life, of his respect for the creations of time, 
and of his ultimate dependence on nature.—Alfred G. Etter in 
the Missourt Nature Conservancy Newsletter. 
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Of All Words In The English Language, 
These Two Bring The Best Memories . . . 


Hey Dad! 


By Paul A. Matthews 


HE old man sat in a rickety cane- 

bottomed rocker with the brim 
of his hat pulled low so that the 
brightness of the sun peeping over 
the Buckhorn didn’t scorch his eyes. 
He was alone now; an old man alone 
with three starchy meals a day, a 
rangy hound dog that had long since 
ceased to run rabbits, and the nostal- 
gic thoughts of the past that frothed 
the surface of his mind like pancake 
batter activated with yeast. 

Yes, he was alone. But somehow 
after eighty-two long years of life, 
he was able to lean back and relax 
with a feeling of pride and accom- 
plishment. 

He still remembered the frosty 
October morning back in 1915 when 
the hickory leaves had turned maples 
yellow and the woods were ankle 
deep with crispiness. And the old 
black buggy that had been in the 
yard since long about two o'clock in 
the morning. That was Doc Grayson. 

Even the cows that morning had 
sensed his uneasiness, as did the cats 
that swarmed around for their daily 
ration of warm milk from the pail, 
for they avoided his feet lest he be- 
come impatient and send one of 
them sprawling. And later, when 
Old Doc Grayson came to the barn 
and announced that it was a son, he 
found himself all choked up and un- 
able to speak. A man didn’t get a 
son every day in the week. 

Then there was 1917 and the mud- 
bottomed trenches in France—days 
of danger—nights of waiting. And al- 
ways foremost in his mind, the 
thoughts of a son back home. Sure, 
he’d get back to see him. 
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November the eleventh, 1918, 
came. It was as though a great dark 
cloud had been washed away with 
the fall rains. There were a few 
dreary months of occupation and 
then the trip home where he heard 
the boy speak for the first time. He 
stood beside his mother waving a 
small American flag and even above 
the blare of brass instruments, the 
high squeaky voice struck a note of 
loyalty. 

“Hey Dad!” 

The old man smiled wistfully as 
he reviewed the years through the 
cobwebbed window of time. He vis- 
ualized a rainy night in June; the 
kind of a rain that is soap suds warm 
and oil soft, and it spread out over 
the countryside swelling the new 
spring leaves with growth and soak- 
ing the taut backs of the rust-colored 
peepers that hid in the spiney clods 
of swamp grass. He saw them walk- 
ing together in a pool of dim yellow 
lantern light across the spongy mead- 
ow toward the old bullhead pond. 
Their cane poles were strung with 
the best five-cent fshline money 
could buy, and a home-made bobber 
fashioned from a cork that was 
painted white with the scrappings 
from a discarded paint can. 

They watched the bobbers far into 
the night that long-ago June— 
watched them floating on the surface 
out at the edge of the lantern light 
where the dirty-white paint and the 
mud-colored water merged with the 
willow shadows and the yellow film 
of light. The mud sucked around 
their feet and the mosquitos sunk 
poisoned darts into epidermial wells, 
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yet somehow, this simple incident 
was a momentous milestone of life. 

The old man would never forget 
the way the bobber jiggléd spasmodi- 
cally and then sunk from view—the 
way the boy swung the pole as 
though the earth itself was fastened 
on the other end, and then the yel- 
low-grey streak that erupted from the 
surface of the pond and arced over- 
head into the bushes behind. Even 
the hard, age-encrusted core of re- 
sponsibility was mellowed when, after 
much thrashing around in the brush, 
the boy held up his first fish, “Hey, 
Dad—!” 

There was also a facination for the 
old single-barreled Iver Johnson that 
stood in the corner behind the 
kitchen door, and the large, gaping 
brass shot shells that held three and 
one-quarter drams of powder and one 
ounce of number eights. It was noth- 
ing less than a spell-bound ceremony 
when Dad got out the brass shells 
the night before small-game season, 
and a cereal bowl well-rounded with 








pulpy grains of DuPont Bulk Shot- 
gun powder. There was a box of 
primers, a bag of shot, and various 
and sundry sizes of wads; some thick 
and some thin. 

With a ritualism acquired only 
after years of experience, the old 
man carefully examined each empty 
shell before seating a fresh primer. 
And then the powder was scooped 
with a simple flourish that left the 
side and bottom of the bowl un- 
touched, and the excess was scraped 
off so that each charge was the same 
when it was dumped into the case. 

All this the boy was allowed to 
watch but not touch, and even 
mother lowered her voice to a whis- 
per lest she cast a spell on the magic 
cylinders that later erupted with a 
belching blast of greyish-brown smoke 
and the tantalizing order of burnt 
chemicals. 

But there came a day of training 
too. A day when the boy was taken 
out behind the barn where he bal- 
anced the long barreled Iver Johnson 


















over the top end of a chestnut post. 
And what boy ever forgets his first 
encounter with the formidible twelve 
gauge? The terrific blast that closes 
both eyes and sets the ears ringing so 
that when he gets up off the ground, 
he hears his own voice—squeaky and 
from far off—“Hey Dad—!” 

And there was trapping. Years ago 
when a good number-one skunk 
brought five dollars, and a prime coon 
as high as twenty. 

The old man shifted his bony frame 
in the chair, and the rockers squeaked 
against a loose board in the floor. He 
let his eyes go half closed, so that 
the dusty haze along the dirt road 
took on a shade of frost, almost as it 
had years ago when the boy set out 
on his first financial venture in life. 
He had swapped everything from fish 
reels and bobbers to spent cartridge 
cases and a hound pup for a dozen 
number one-and-a-half Blake and 
Lamb traps, and he had studied the 
outdoor magazines, regardless of 
cover or date, gleaning bits of infor- 
mation about the wily mink, the glut- 
tonous skunk, and the shifty weasel. 
For days on end he smoked his traps 
and he boiled them, and finally Dad 
told him to bury them in good black 
mud for a week or two. And after 
this culinary ritual, they were hung 
from the lower limb of a hickory, 
far away from the house where the 
odor of man never tainted the atmos- 
phere. 

His first sets were outlandish ar- 
rangements of numerous traps con- 
spicuously covered with leaves and 
amply baited with slightly less than 
a full can of sardines. In the words 
of the vernacular, this proved to be 
the berries for barn cats, but some- 
thing less than an educated try for 
even the slow-witted skunk. 

The first week was a rapid succes- 
sion of disappointments. But on Sat- 
urday, in less than half a day, the 
old man taught him how to study 
the soft mud at the end of sluice 
pipes, the overturned stones in the 
fields for skunk sign, and the slightly 
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muddied ruts and channels where 
the muskrats worked amongst the 
cattails and sweet flag. In that short 
length of time the old man bridged 
a gulf of years with knowledge that 
only a Dad can impart. 

Yes, it took a few hours. But what 
few hours in a man’s life are of more 
value than the sight of his son com- 
ing across the frost-brittled fields 
swinging a skunk by the tail? And 
what words are more cherished in 
years to come than those of the boy 
as he held the skunk aloft—“Hey 
Dad!” 


The old man repeated the words 
to himself—two simple words that 
recalled a flood of memories. There 
was the first buck, well-perforated 
with a slug from the Springfield 45/70 
—a slug that the boy had cast himself 
and later loaded in front of seventy 
grains of double-fg powder. 

There was his first double on 
grouse in the choke cherry thicket 
by the buckwheat field, and the grin 
of surprise on the lad’s face when 
he realized the enormity of his ac- 
complishment. There was the old 
gobbler turkey at Balsam Swamp and 
the long, frosty nights of ‘coon hunt- 
ing along Mallory Run. 

For a span of thirty years—from 
1915 until Iwo Jima in 1945—the 
old man moulded and shaped his 
God-given putty, building character 
and knowledge from the barest of 
raw materials. And even now, as he 
looked out over the crest of the Buck- 
horn, it wasn’t too difficult to visual- 
ize the lad waiting on a lonely ridge 
with his back against a hemlock and 
the old rifle in the crook of his arm. 
He would wait on that rocky ledge 
with his collar pulled high around 
his ears and the needle-sharp frost 
seeping through the hunting coat. 
He would wait until the winter sun 
was a dull, leaden haze on the west- 
ern horizon—until he recognized the 
aged figure shuffling down the trail. 
And then he would grin and wave 
his hand—“Hey, Dad—!” 


Size And Quality Of Pennsylvania’s 
Deer Herd Has Long Been Discussed. 
Seldom Has There Been More Disagreement . . 


In The Midst Of Plenty 


ey Bill Walsh 





ELDOM in the history of Penn- 
sylvania deer hunting has a more 
paradoxical situation existed in the 
attitudes of—and the relationships 
between—those who manage the Com- 
monwealth’s deer herd, those who 


feed it, and those who hunt it. Yet at 


no other time has there existed 
greater need for unity of thought and 
singleness of purpose among these 
groups. 

This report will attempt to do 
three things: first, to present an ac- 
curate description of the paradox; 
secondly, to make an analysis of the 
various factors which have brought 
such a paradox about; and thirdly, to 
enable the reader to have a better 
understanding of the problems—not 
by any conclusion we shall draw for 
him here, but rather by his personal 
study of the following material 
gathered for his consideration. 

The paradox is simply this: 

Despite the fact that about 22 per- 


cent of all deer harvested in Penn- 
sylvania by legal hunting since 1915 
have been taken in the past five sea- 
sons, there is widespread confusion 
and concern for the future among 
individual and organized sportsmen. 
In other words, despite the most con- 
sistently high success in history, deer 
hunters are strangely critical of the 
management concepts which have 
made possible their success. 

Since 1915, Pennsylvania hunters 
have participated in 43 buck seasons 
and 24 antlerless deer seasons. Dur- 
ing these seasons they reported a har- 
vest of over two million deer—2,023,- 
861 to be exact. Of these, 1,026,037 
were bucks and 997,824 were antler- 
less deer. In the past five seasons, 
hunters reported the harvest of 425,- 
289 deer or about 22 percent of all 
deer taken since 1915. 

In one of these seasons—that of 
1957—the highest buck harvest in 
Pennsylvania history took place—a 
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total of 49,254 antlered deer. The 
buck harvest in the five-year period 
of 1954 through 1958 is the highest 
of any five-year period since 1915. 

Now let us face a fact at this point 
—not a conclusion. The fact is—the 
harvest of so many deer in a five-year 
period is not possible from a “vanish- 
ing” herd. Yet much of the criticism 
levelled by today’s deer hunters 
either comes right out and flatly says 
the deer herd is dangerously low or 
at least makes this es 

It requires only a casual study of 
the statistics of the past five years 
to make one at least suspect that 
these modern times and not “the 
good old days” are the Promised 
Land, Jubilee period of hunting and 
finding the white-tail in Pennsyl- 


vania. Take buck hunting for ex- 
ample. Although the harvest figures 
are readily available, one seldom sees 


BETTER BUCKS is one objective of Penn- 
sylvania’s deer management program. This 
7-point, 150-pound trophy was harvested by 
Robert Hart, of Meadville, a half-hour after 
the 1959 deer season opened in Crawfori 
County last December. 


a list of early-day buck hunting rec- 
ords. Here is a list of the harvest of 
bucks—at five year intervals—from 
1915 through 1935: 


Year. 
1915 


1920 
1925 


Buck Harvest 
1,287 
3,300 
7,287 
1930 20,115 
1935 23,802 

Compare the “old time” harvest fig- 
ures with the following table which 
indicates the years in which the Penn- 
sylvania buck harvest approached or 
exceeded 40,000 animals as reported 
by successful hunters. 


Year 


1937 
1939 
1940 
1949 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Buck Harvest 
39,347 
49,106 
40,995 
37,384 
41,921 
49,254% 

1958 46,738 - 
1959 38,270 

*Record buck harvest in Pennsyl- 
vania hunting history. 

The decrease in the 1959 deer har- 
vest from the 1958 season can best be 
seen in the following listing (buck 
and antlerless combined) which shows 
hunter success during the past three 
years. Here’s how the figures stack up: 

Year Total Harvest 
1957 105,116 
1958 111,925 
1959 90,172 

The reason for this decrease is not 
an easy thing to explain. Many fac- 
tors affect deer hunting and during 
the 1959 seasons, at least several of 
these factors were apparent. For one 
thing, 1959 was an exceptionally good 
mast crop year in most parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Since mast (nuts) is a favor- 
ite food of whitetailed deer, the 
animals were scattered widely through 
the forest areas. Deer were not 
“bunched-up” in small feeding areas, 
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along farm field edges, or in other 
spots as they quite often were in 
recent years. Another part of the 
reason was best seen in many areas of 
the state that reported light hunting 
pressure. You will remember that the 
long steel strike was settled late last 
fall, just ahead of the deer seasons. 
Many steel workers—as well as 
workers in allied industries—had just 
returned to work after a long layoff. 
Most of them could not take time 
out for hunting, as much as they 
probably wanted to do so. Those who 
did hunt, had to take their sport a 
few hours at a time, on Saturdays, or 
for short periods between shifts. Still 
another factor—and one that is im- 
portant to hunter success in any hunt- 
ing season—was the weather. During 
the two week buck season and the 
three-day antlerless seasons, many 
large areas of the state had no snow 
on the ground. Tracking was more 
difficult, deer were harder to see, and 
hunter movement over dried leaves 


DEER HUNTING IN 1915 produced only 


“spooked” many deer before they 





were within range. Finally, it must 
certainly be recognized that the pur- 
pose of Pennsylvania’s deer manage- 
ment program is being partially ac- 
complished in some areas of the state. 
That is, a reduction in deer numbers 
is taking place. In areas where the 
deer herd is greater than food and 
cover conditions warrant, less deer 
are the inevitable result. Controlled 
harvests in recent years have brought 
these numbers down in some areas, 
for the good of the deer themselves 
and for the long-range good of the 
range. 

Pennsylvania has within its bor- 
ders about 45,000 square miles of 
land minus water surface of streams 
and lakes. To arrive at the amount of 
land area available for the use of 
wildlife, you must also deduct the 
land area of cities, towns, surfaced 
roads, railroads, etc. Yet even with- 
out these deductions, the deer herd 
at the beginning of the 1959 season 


three bucks for this party of 13 sportsmen. 


Their camp was located in Martins Gap, Stone Mountain, Huntingdon County. The 
successful hunters were Herbert F. Blair (160 pound buck), of Huntingdon; the late Lewis 
McElwain (180 pound buck) of Huntingdon and his son, Ed (200 pound buck) of Hunting- 


don. 
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NTING IN 1959 yielded these six bucks during the first two days of the season 
in the Weikert area of Union County. District Game Protector John Shuler and Student 


Officer Jay Sweigart are shown checking the condition of the bucks. 


represented more than 10 deer per 
square mile. 

Which hunters are unhappy today 
—the hundred thousand or so who 
bagged deer in each of the past three 
seasons or the 400,000 or so who 
didn’t? 

One thing is certain. The phenom- 
enon of hunter complaint in the 
midst of so much plenty cannot be 
laid to any sinister desire on the part 
of hunters to “gum up the works.” 
Pennsylvania sportsmen are well-in- 
tentioned. 

Is it not possible that today’s 
hunter unwittingly longs for a success 
ratio higher than it is possible to pro- 
vide? As the numbers of deer hunters 
over the years has increased, even if 
the deer population remain static, the 
success ratios are bound to drop. And 
consider for a moment that for every 
successful buck hunter, some 10 to 12 
hunters go home empty-handed—even 
in the years of highest harvest. Con- 
sider also that for every successful 
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antlerless deer hunter, some five or 
six go home without deer on their 
cards. 

We must assume, therefore, that 
much of the complaining is done by 
the vast number of hunters who are 
unsuccessful in downing a deer. For 
even though harvests may be high, 
they never can be high enough to in- 
sure every hunter a deer. It is safe to 
say, in fact, that deer hunting as a 
sport would rapidly deteriorate if it 
were SO easy. 

Today’s deer hunter must face up 
to this fact and accept it as reality. 
The golfer is aware of his chances for 
a hole-in-one. The buck hunter 
should also realize that his chances 
are about one in 10 or 12—and the 
antlerless deer hunter should remind 
himself that his chances are about 
one in five or six. He’s kidding him- 
self if he doesn’t.” 

It must, also be remembered that 
the average deer hunter bases his own 
personal opinion of the deer herd on 
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his own personal experiences in his 
own personal hunting territory. This 
is perfectly natural. If he hunts in the 
forest areas where deer are not as 
numerous as they once were, he is 
likely to conclude that this situation 
is state-wide. He is also likely to for- 
get that game and forest administra- 
tors warned many years ago that the 
population of forest deer would slide 
—that, indeed, this decline would oc- 
cur with or without hunting pressure. 
It should now come as no surprise. 


The decline of the forest deer herd 
over its levels of a few years ago is 
not so tragic as it may seem. The 
population level of forest deer is not 
necessarily doomed to a never-ending 
drop. Timbering operations on state, 
federal and private lands create 
winter browse and continually open 
up areas to new growth on which 
deer may prosper. Browse cuttings on 
State Game Lands also have been in- 
creased and have created more winter 
food. 

It is not improbable that deer 
hunting success in the forested areas 
may continue at or near its present 
level. While this may not compare 
with the one-shot “hey-day” harvests 
of 1938 and 1940, it cannot, under 
present food and range conditions, 
be pronounced sub-standard by any 
stretch of the imagination. Those who 
hunt in forest areas and maintain 
camps there can be heartened by this 
thought: the character of today’s for- 
est will differ less from the forest of 
50 years from now as it does today 
from the forest of 50 years ago. 

Coupled with the decline of the 
deer herd in forest areas, a corre- 
sponding increase occurred on agri- 
cultural and semi-agricultural lands. 
This was not without blessing. Deer 
harvested from agricultural areas 
weighed more, on the average, and 
sported heavier antlers than their big 
woods cousins. Generally speaking, 
they still do. 

This “shift” in the deer population 
is not to be lamented from the hunt- 
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ers’ standpoint. It has re-fashioned 
Pennsyivania into an “all-over” deer 
hunting state in which the stay-at- 
home Nimrod currently enjoys high 
success ratios on terrain with which 
he is familiar and without expensive 
travel to a far-away hunting camp. 
His chances of success are equally as 
high in some cases, on an acre for 
acre basis, as those experienced in the 
traditional deer woods territory of 
the northern tier. 

The “shift” of deer to agricultural 
lands creates some crop damage for 
farmers who never had them before 
but since the percentage of hunters 
among rural residents is far higher 
than in the cities, it is expected that 
in many cases the thrill of shooting 
a deer on one’s own land is often 
satisfying compensation to the farmer 
at hunting time. 

At the beginning of this report we 
listed the three parties most inter- 
ested in the fortunes of the Pennsyl- 
vania deer herd as those who manage 
it, those who feed it, and those who 
hunt it. While it is realized that the 
members of one of these groups may 
also be members of another—as a 
farmer who both feeds and hunts 
deer—let us for a moment consider 
only the status of those who feed the 
deer. 

The lands of the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest, Pennsylvania State 
Forests, and of the State Game Lands 
support only a portion of the Penn- 
sylvania deer herd. The remainder 
finds it diet on the lands of private 
forest companies and in the fields and 
woodlots of thousands of farmers and 
landowners. 

The obligations of the’ Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission to manage 
Game Lands on behalf of game is 
well known and generally accepted 
by the Commission and the public. 

However, it is not possible—be- 
cause of their physical characteristics 
and locations—to administer every 
inch of every Game Lands solely in 
the interest of the deer herd. Nor is 
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BROWSE CUTTING EXPEDITION was made this winter by these juniors from the 
Farrell High School. They improved food and cover conditions for deer and other wildlife 
on State Game Lands 39 in Venango County. 


it possible—because small game hunt- 
ers have an interest in Game Lands, 
too (as well as waterfowlers)—to man- 
age such areas solely for big game 
hunters. Nevertheless, Game Lands 
are important larders for deer. 

On state and federal forest lands, 
managed under multiple-use con- 
cepts, deer are doubtless regarded 
with mixed emotions. Desirous of 
protecting their tradition as hosts to 
large numbers of deer hunters each 
year, the managers of these lands do 
not want to see the deer herd seri- 
ously decline. At the same time, 
charged with the growing of trees, 
they do not want to see the herd 
large enough to endanger the repro- 
duction of the desirable timber 
species. They seek a happy balance. 

The state and federal agencies have 


BROWSE WITHIN REACH is necessary for 
deer to survive winter storms. Basically a 
browsing animal, whitetails must have 
tender twigs and buds of preferred tree and 
shrub species if they are to remain alive 
and hediae. 
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in common a tradition which in- 
volves moral, historical, and/or legal 
obligations to “feed” the deer. 

The owner of private land is under 
no such obligation. Though deer are 
the property of the Commonwealth 
and not of the owner of the land on 
which they live, they nevertheless 
abide there at the discretion and tol- 
erance of the owner. 


Actually, many farmers are more 
keenly aware of the deer problem and 
the proper method of solution. ‘They 
have in their own experience a prac- 
tical knowledge of the relationship 
between the number of domestic 
animals and their food supply. They 
more readily understand that the 
principle also applies to wild animals. 
They are less inclined than the city 
hunter to wax sentimental about 
shooting female deer. 


It is easy to grow sentimental about 
the female of the species. Often, the 
picturesque sight of a large-eyed doe 
standing knee-deep in a field of buck- 
wheat with her twin offspring is 
enough to clinch a person’s opinion 
on the matter. 

It is just as easy to regret the senti- 
ment if you are a farmer who finds 
his winter wheat trampled beyond 
recognition or a young orchard 
stunted and deformed from over- 
browsing. 

Deer in reasonable numbers are a 
different matter. What farm family 
does not thrill to the never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture of a heavy-antlered 
deer clearing the pasture fence in one 
magnificent bound? Unless he takes 





BILL WALSH is a free-lance writer 
who regularly contributes articles to 
this and many other outdoor maga- 
zines. He lives in Erie, hunts deer in 
northwest Pennsylvania and writes a 
regular outdoor column for the Erie 
“Times.” He is currently president 
of the Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers 
Association. 
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in boarders during the deer season, 
the aesthetic and recreational values 
make up the only rewards the farmer 
can expect from a deer herd’s using 
his land. 

While the observations of hunters 
may be valuable in assessing the size 
of the deer herd, there are other “‘sign 
posts.” The annual harvest tabula- 
tions on a county-by-county basis is 
one. The annual highway kill and 
winter starvation loss are others. 

For the past 11 years, the highway 
kill in Pennsylvania has clipped along 
at a rate that averages out to about 
7,000 a year. It was 9,262 in 1957 and 
8,393 in 1958. There are states in the 
Union whose hunters would enjoy 
harvesting as many deer in a year as 
fall victim to vehicles on our high- 
ways. 

I remember that some years ago 
the Game Commission, on the advice 
of its qualified wildlife management 
personnel, informed Pennsylvania 
deer hunters in a straight-from-the- 
shoulder manner that the deer situa- 
tion had grown out of bounds. It 
recommended that periodic antlerless 
deer harvests would not only bring it 
within bounds but create certain divi- 
dends for the hunter he did not pre- 
viously enjoy. 

It promised that antlerless deer 
harvests would bring the deer herd 
into a more realistic balance with its 
food supply. It promised that when 
this situation occurred it would then 
be possible to provide for fairly con- 
stant and optimum harvests. 

It is my considered opinion that 
the harvest figures of the past five 
seasons, together with a satisfactory 
reproduction of new fawns each year, 
indicate that these promises have 
either been made good or are within 
easy reach. This is, in effect, a mod- 
ern-day “success story” in big game 
management. 

I believe that Pennsylvania is and 
will continue to be a top deer hunt- 
ing state. a 
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Harmless Snakes 


What snake feigns death? 

Do non-poisonous snakes lay eggs 

or bear living young? 

How does a pilot blacksnake kill 

its prey? 

What snake has a yellow belly 

and a yellow band around its 

neck? 

5. In what way do the eyes of a non- 
poisonous snake differ from those 
of poisonous snakes found in 
Pennsylvania? 

6. What is the hog-nosed snake’s 
primary food? 

7. Why is the milk snake so called? 

8. The common water snake kills 

large quantities of trout. True or 

false? 


~~ P» PP 


O doubt about it, most folks feel 

about snakes as the oldtime west- 
erners did about Indians—the only 
good ones are dead ones. Certainly 
no other creature is viewed with such 
revulsion and fear as even the most 
harmless little serpent. I once watched 
an old sourdough trapper who lived 
in the wilds of northern Ontario 
throw all his pots and kettles at a 
perfectly innocuous little green snake 
that crawled through a chink in his 
cabin, then grow half hysterical 
when he ran out of ammunition. 
Why? It’s a mystery to me—espe- 
cially considering there’s not a poison- 
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ous snake within six hundred miles 
of his neck of the woods. 

Actually, many of our harmless 
snakes are extremely beneficial, feed- 
ing as they do on rodents and in- 
sects. Some are even known to eat an 
occasional poisonous snake. Certainly 
they need be feared by no one. Their 
powers of constriction have been 
greatly exaggerated, and the bites of 
even the largest are little more than 
scratches. Occasionally one or two 
of the minute, easily shed teeth are 
left imbedded in the skin of the “vic- 
tim,” where they remain unnoticed 
until they fester, but I’ve never 
known the result to be any more 
serious than that occasioned by a 
briar inbedded in the flesh. 

Non-poisonous snakes kill their 
prey in various ways. The most com- 
mon method is to merely grab the 
intended meal and begin swallowing. 
The numerous small, but sharp, 
backward-pointing teeth and jaws 
that can be advanced independently 
aid this operation, and suffocation 
soon quiets the struggling victim. 
Because snakes’ jaws can be unhinged 
at will they can swallow objects 
larger than their own heads. 

To control their prey some snakes 
throw a loop or two of their bodies 
atop the animal or bird and press it 
to the ground. A few—the king 
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snake—kill larger victims by con- 
striction. Small ones are simply swal- 
lowed alive and kicking. 


Many of our non-poisonous snakes 
lay eggs. These are usually oblong in 
shape with white or cream shells re- 
sembling leather or paper. Because 
the female snake has little body heat 
of her own the eggs are laid in decay- 
ing logs or leaf mold where the heat 
produced by sunshine and the decay- 
ing nest material incubates them. 
The pilot blacksnake, kingsnake, 
racer, ring-necked, and milk snakes 
are among the egg layers. Water, De- 
Kay’s, and garter snakes are some 
that give birth to live young. 

Every outdoorsman should be able 
to distinguish poisonous snakes from 
harmless ones. In Pennsylvania this 
is not difficult, because all our ven- 
omous snakes are pit vipers. These 
have in common such characteristics 
as eliptical or slit-like pupils, a cavity 
in the side of the face between the 
eye and nostril, and undivided plates 
on the underside of the tail. Con- 
versely, our nonpoisonous snakes 
have round pupils, no cavity in the 
face, and divided plates beneath the 
tail. These distinguishing features are 
only visible at close range, of course, 
but will provide positive identifica- 
tion until one learns to know the 
different species at a glance by their 
color, markings, and other readily 
visible characteristics. 

1. Garter Snake—The color of this 
common snake is variable, but most 
specimens are dusky brown marked 
with three light-colored lengthwise 
stripes, one down the middle of the 
back and one on each side. Most 
specimens are liberally patterned with 
small dark spots. The average length 
is probably two or two-and-a-half 
feet. The garter snake’s food is chiefly 
cold-blooded—frogs, toads, earth- 
worms, etc. The young, as many as 
forty to a litter, are born alive. 

Another species, the small-headed, 
or short-headed, garter snake occurs 
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in an extremely restricted range en- 
compassing eight or nine counties in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and a 
much smaller area in southwestern 
New York. It differs from the com- 
mon garter snake primarily in having 
a head that is no wider than its neck. 

2. Ribbon Snake—This slender, 
very dark snake marked with three 
yellow stripes is frequently mistaken 
for a garter snake, but is much slim- 
mer and more boldly patterned. Its 
average length is probably less than 
two feet. Damp places, where it can 
secure plenty of small frogs, little 
fish, and salamanders are ideal hang- 
outs for the ribbon snake. 

3. DeKay’s Brown Snake—The little 
DeKay’s snake frequently turns up 
in towns and cities. It can be dis- 
tinguished from the equally common 
garter snake by the single light stripe 
running down the middle of the 
back. It lacks the two lateral stripes. 
Most specimens have a single or 
double row of small dark spots bor- 
dering the light stripe. Maximum 
length is less than eighteen inches. 
The DeKay’s chief foods are earth- 
worms and slugs. 

4. Worm Snake—This tiny snake 
resembles an earthworm almost as 
much as it does a snake. It is brown 
above with pink undersides. The 
scales are extremely smooth. Few 
specimens attain a length of one foot. 
Usually found under boards or rocks, 
or burrowing under the ground, it 
feeds chiefly on earthworms and in- 
sects. 

5. Smooth Green Snake—Of the 
two bright green snakes found in 
Pennsylvania this is the most com- 
mon. It is a beautiful creature, and 
as harmless as it is pretty. The green 
scales are smooth and glossy; the belly 
is white or yellowish. Two feet seems 
to be the maximum length for this 
gentle creature. Its food consists 
mainly of insects. 


6. Rough Green Snake—This rarer 
species is longer (reaching three-and- 
a-half feet), and much more slender 
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than the preceding. Its scales have 
raised ridges called keels. This snake 
seems to prefer dense undergrowth 
along small streams where it deftly 
climbs about in search of insect prey. 


7. Hog-nosed snake—This harmless 
creature has the distinction of look- 
ing more dangerous than most poi- 
sonous snakes. It is thick-bodied and 
frequently surpasses three feet in 
length. Although highly variable, the 
most common coloration is dirty 
olive-yellow boldly marked with 
squarish blackish blotches. The snout 
is sharp and somewhat upturned. 


When annoyed the hognose snake 
flattens its head and neck like a cobra 
and hisses threateningly. If this bluff 
doesn’t work it writhes in mock pain 
and “dies,” feigning death as con- 
vincingly as a ‘possum. The hognose 
feeds chiefly on toads and some frogs. 

8. Milk Snake—This unfortunate 
snake was so often seen about stables 
and barns that it was accused of milk- 
ing cows, hence its common name. 
Actually, it was preying on rats and 
mice that frequented those places. 
As though that weren’t enough, the 
poor milk snake is continually being 
mistaken for the poisonous copper- 
head, with the well-known results. It 
is a handsome reptile, ‘gray or tan, 
holdly patterned with black-bor- 
dered, reddish brown patches. The 
neck is usually marked with a red- 
dish brown “Y.” The belly has a 
checkerboard pattern. Two or three 
foot specimens are common, but these 
snakes sometimes approach four feet 
in length. 


9. Ringneck Snake—This slender, 


gentle snake is usually dark slaty 


gray above, although some specimens 
are brownish. The belly is yellow or 
pale orange and a yellow collar en- 
circles the neck. The average length 
is about sixteen inches; maximum is 
twenty-two. The ringneck snake feeds 
on earthworms, insects, salamanders, 
etc. 

10. Red-bellied Snake—This small 
(eight-to-fifteen-inch) snake bears a 
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superficial resemblance to the ring- 
neck snake. It is usually brown above, 
sometimes gray or black. The belly 
is generally bright red, although 
some specimens have blue-black bel- 
lies. Two pale spots mark the base of 
the skull. This secretive snake is 
found chiefly in the mountains, where 
it feeds on insects, slugs, and similar 
prey.., 

11. Pilot Blacksnake—This is Penn- 
sylvania’s biggest serpent, attaining a 
maximum length of more than eight 
feet, although a six-footer is con- 
sidered large. It is shiny black with 
an obscure pattern of white, yellow, 
or red showing between the keeled 
scales. The belly is more or less 
blotched. The pilot blacksnake oc- 
casionally eats other snakes and is 
not adverse to making a meal of a 
copperhead or rattler. Because small 
rodents form a large part of its diet 
it is often called the black rat snake. 
It is an extremely agile climber. 
Sometimes in the mating season these 
snakes become quite belligerent and 
do not hesitate to attack humans. 
Their attacks, however, are more de- 
moralizing than damaging. 

12. Black Racer—Somewhat smaller 
than the pilot blacksnake, the racer 
differs also in being a solid, satiny 
black above and below. The scales 
are smooth. This slender creature 
consumes large quantities of rats and 
mice, birds, reptiles and amphibians. 
Along with the pilot blacksnake and 
the milk snake, it vibrates the tip of 
its tail rapidly when disturbed. In 
dry leaves, the buzz of the trembling 
appendage resembles a rattlesnake’s 
warning. 

13. Eastern King Snake—This 
handsome reptile’s range barely 
enters southeastern Pennsylvania. It 
is a thick-necked black creature pat- 
terned with cream-colored “links,” 
that have given it the name “chain 
snake.” It reaches a length of six or 
more feet. The king snake is a con- 
firmed snake-eater and dines regularly 
on non-poisonous and _ poisonous 
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species alike. Mice, frogs, and other 
prey are eaten when available. 

14. Common Water Snake—The 
snake usually seen basking in the sun- 
shine or streamside logs or bushes is 
invariably this reptile. Most speci- 
mens are brown, boldly marked with 
dark brown bands on the forepart of 
the body, changing to staggered 
squarish blocks on the middle and 
rear portions. On old individuals the 
markings are obscure. The belly is 
usually sprinkled with small dark 
crescents. These snakes feed prin- 
cipally on fish. Fortunately for the 
angler, these consist mainly of min- 
nows and similar small fish that are 
more easily captured than the larger, 
more alert game fish. Water snakes 
are commonly two or three feet long, 
but the largest specimens surpass four 
feet. 

Kirtland’s Water Snake, a rare 
species found chiefly in western Penn- 
sylvania, seldom exceeds twenty 
inches in length. It is a brown snake 
marked with four rows of dark 
blotches above. The belly is reddish 
with a row of round black spots 
along either side. 

15. Queen Snake—This trim brown 








or grayish brown snake is easily 
identified by the yellow stripe along 
each side just above the belly. The 
belly is yellow with a double row of 
black spots down the middle and a 
row of larger spots along each edge. 
The Queen snake practically lives in 
small streams, hiding under rocks and 
debris, and feeding almost exclusively 
on crawfish. Anglers collecting hell- 
grammites frequently find it in their 
seines, a discovery that seldom ends 
pleasantly for the timid little serpent. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


The hog-nosed snake. 

Some species lay eggs and some 

bear living young. 

Generally by constriction. 

The ringneck snake. 

The non-poisonous snakes have 

round pupils, while the eyes of 

the poisonous snakes have ellip- 

tical pupils. 

6. Toads. It also eats frogs. 

7. Because it was erroneously be- 
lieved to milk cows. 

8. Injured trout from __ stocking 

operations or trout confined in 

hatchery pools, perhaps. But 

healthy, unfettered trout, rarely. 
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Book Note... 


THE WILD MAMMALS OF MISSOURI 


Not since Ernest Thompson Seton wrote and illustrated his monumental 
volumes on “North American Game Animals” has anyone ever produced a 
work of equal depth and value. Now Charles and Elizabeth Schwartz, a 
unique husband-wife team employed by the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion, have produced this new book which promises to be a modern day classic 
in wildlife literature. Enriched by almost 400 illustrations by Mr. Schwartz, 
one of America’s best wildlife artists, this handsome book includes 56 full- 
page plates showing the animals in their natural habitats, including detailed 
sketches of foot-prints, skulls, and other features. The text clearly and con- 
cisely presents significant facts about 62 species of wild mammals. Most of 
them are found not only in Missouri but also in Pennsylvania and throughout 
eastern America. The text gives complete descriptions, distribution and 
abundance, habitat and home, importance, management and control. Pub- 
lished by University of Missouri Press, 2 Lathrop Hall, Columbia Missouri. 


Price: $5.95. 
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Shooting League Of Philadelphia Are Ample Proof .. . 


Women Can Shoot 


By A. J. "Mac'’ MacDowell 


HERE was a time not too long 

ago when it was considered a 
rarity to see a woman shooting a shot- 
gun. Not so any more. 

Each year more and more women 
are taking up trap and skeet shoot- 
ing, as well as trying their skill on 
ducks, geese, pheasants, quail and 
other game. 

Here in the Philadelphia area, we 
‘have The Women’s Trap Shooting 
League—the only one of its kind in 
the world. It was formed in 1929 by 
a small group of suburban sports- 
women, including Mrs. Edwin C. 
Page, the first president of the 
League; Mrs. Jay Cooke, the first sec- 
retary of the League; Mrs. Edward 
Starr, Mrs. R. H. Knode, Mrs. E. B. 
Leisenring, Mrs. Ralph Earle, Mrs. 
Nicholas Biddle and Mrs. Andrew W. 
Porter—all wives of prominent Phila- 
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delphians. Prior to the organization, 
however, matches were held as early 
as 1928 between the Furlough Club 
and the Sunnybrook Club—the first 
two clubs to organize an all-women 
team. At the Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, Col. Nicholas Biddle 
had interested women in trap shoot- 
ing in the early 1920’s when the club 
was located at Old York Road, 
Noble, Montgomery County oppo- 
site his former home. Mrs. Biddle 
served as the first Chairman of 
Women’s Trap Shooting at the Club 
and continued in that position for 
several years. Huntingdon Valley soon 
joined the League and a short time 
later the Valley Forge Club was. or- 
ganized and began shooting. 

These four clubs—Furlough, Sun- 
nybrook, Huntingdon Valley and 
Valley Forge—formally organized, ar- 
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ranged the schedule and began Inter- 
Club Matches during the 1929-30 
season. The first Inter-Club Final 
Shoot was held on the grounds of the 
Quaker City Gun Club at Holmes- 
burg. Mrs. Daniel B. Wentz was high 
over-all at this shoot, breaking 68 
out of 75 targets which was consid- 
ered a wonderful score at that time 
for a woman. 


Following in order, women’s trap 
shooting teams were formed at the 
Meadows Club, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Gulph Mills Gun Club; Merion 
Gun Club; Philadelphia Country 
Club; Torresdale-Frankford Gun 
Club; and last to join the League— 
the Aronimink Gun Club. 


Now, 30 years later, inter-club 


matches are being held between five 


EXPERT ADVICE is given to Mrs. Joel Davis, incoming League secretary from the Valley 
Forge Country Club by A. J. “Mac” MacDowell. Mac has acted as Executive Director of 
the League and has coached the shooters for more than 30 years. 














member clubs in the League, just as 
they were in the 1929-30 season. Dur- 
ing the 1959-60 season, which started 
October 14 at Valley Forge and was 
completed after 10 regularly sched- 
uled matches with the Inter-Club 
Final Shoot at the Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club on April 27, these 
clubs competed: Aronimink Golf 
Club, Newton Square, Delaware 
County (Mrs. Raymond Scott, Cap- 
tain); Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club; Abington, Montgomery County 
(Mrs. Frank Dudley, Captain); Phila- 
delphia Country Club; Gladwyne, 
Montgomery County (Mrs. Edw. 
Howell, Captain); Torresdale-Frank- 
ford Country Club, Torresdale, 
Philadelphia County (Mrs. Joseph R. 
Comly, Captain); and the Valley 
Forge Gun Club, King of Prussia, 
Montgomery County (Mrs. Robinson 
Hepburn, Captain). Officers for the 
1959-60 season included: Mrs. David 
J. Hasinger, President; Mrs. William 
E. Frost, Vice-president; Mrs. Henry 
D. Lafferty, Secretary; and Mrs. 
George Schroeder, Treasurer. 

These clubs have their shooting 
programs well organized and there 
is enough variation in their shooting 
events to interest not only the dyed- 
in-the-wool target shooters but the 
dutdoors women as well. In 50 Bird 
Events, a handicapping system is used 
to equalize the ability of the shoot- 
ers. This system has been proven over 
the years to be about as perfect as 
is possible. A copy of the System can 
be obtained by writing this magazine, 
requesting Trap Shooting Handicap- 
ping System by A. J. MacDowell. All 
‘shooting is done from 16 yards, using 
12 gauge guns only. By adding the 
throwing of doubles (two at a time) 
in Club events, we have found an- 
other fine way to sharpen shooting 
ability. 

Can women shoot? We have found 
that any normal woman can _ be 
taught the use and handling of a 
shotgun in a short time. After proper 
instruction, they soon discover that 
shotgun shooting is a thrilling ex- 
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LEAGUE PRESIDENT Mrs. David J. Has- 
inger, left, of Hunting Valley Country Club 
goes over next year’s program with incom- 
ing president Mrs. Henry D. Lafferty of the 
Philadelphia Country Club. 


perience. Over the past 30 years of 
teaching both men and women, my 
experience has shown that it takes 
five to eight lessons of about one 
hour each to put the shooter on the 
firing line with the knowledge and 
confidence it takes to handle a shot- 
gun well—to handle it safely, to stand 
correctly, and in general to shoot in 
such a manner that would not at- 
tract the critical eye in the gallery. 
We emphasize six fundamentals: 
Lead the target. 
Keep your head or cheek on 
the gun until after you fire. 
Pull—don’t squeeze—the trig- 
ger. 
Seat the gun properly to the 
shoulder. 
Align the 
properly. 
6. Position your feet properly. 
Guns are available at almost all 
levels of income; guns of today are 
so much more practical and have been 
developed to a standard that far sur- 
passes the selection of 30 years ago. 
But don’t buy a gun for field or any 
other kind of shooting that feels 
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heavy on your left hand if you shoot 
from the right shoulder, or your right 
hand if you shoot from the left 
shoulder. Don’t shoot a gun if, when 
you seat it on your shoulder, you 
have a feeling that you are reaching 
for the trigger. 

Follow these rules: 

1. Seat the gun on your shoulder 
with your eyes closed. Now open 
your right eye (if you shoot from the 
right shoulder). Are you looking flat 
down the rib on the barrel or barrels 
to the front sight with little or no 
adjustment of the face to the stock? 
If so, your gun fits you for comb 
and heel dimensions. 

2. If you are looking down on the 
rib of the gun, the comb is too high. 
It must be shaped lower until you 
can sight properly. 

3. If, on the other hand, you are 
down so far that you cannot see the 
front sight and are looking at the 
breech of the gun, the comb or stock 
at this point must come up until 
you look flat down the rib. 








4. To determine the correct length 
of the stock—seat the gun to your 
shoulder. While looking flat down 
the barrels, or the rib of the gun, 
your nose should be about 114 inches 
from the thumb as it is placed around 
the grip of the stock in a natural 
position. 

If your nose is further back than 
114 inches, the stock is too long. 
People are not built alike yet most 
gun manufacturers build their fac- 
tory-made gun stocks alike in dimen- 
sions which usually run 14% x 2% x 
1414. It is really up to you to make 
the gun fit properly and you can do 
it. 

There is in all of us a competitive 
something—a dynamo that generates 
energy that must from time to time 
have an outlet. Learn to shoot! Pick 
up your gun every so often—every 
weekend if possible—go out to the 
gun club (no preparation is needed) 
and there you will find a lot of nice 
people. After a day over the traps 
or in the field, you will enjoy a re- 


NEW TEAM of women shooters is this squad from the Black Rock Gun Club of Titus- 
ville, New Jersey. Left to right: Mrs. Otto Niederer, Jr.; Mrs. Samuel Kerr, Jr.; Mrs. Clifford 


Case; Mrs. David Johns; and Mrs. Charles C. Blauth. 
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laxation that is beyond compare, 
especially so if you have performed 
in a satisfactory manner to yourself. 
And that’s really the only person 
who matters, no one else. 

At the traps, a trophy now and then 
is the best medicine—not prescribed 
by a physician—but purchased by 
your own effort to spend the day or 
an afternoon in God’s great outdoors 
—SHOOTING! Here is a magnificent 
malady that binds together a great 
brotherhood and sisterhood of avid 
victims. The requisites for relief are 
delightful long afternoons with con- 
genial friends—gun in hand, shooting 
at the club or with your dogs in the 
field, seeking the elusive game birds, 
waiting long hours in the blind for 
the wary waterfowl to come within 
range—out in the invigorating air 
among the tingling scents of Autumn 
in nature’s finest colors. 

Shooting fever is truly an agreeable 
disorder. What can give greater ela- 
tion than exhibiting a trophy here 
and there in the home that friends 
might admire. You will have earned 
the pride that only comes from excel- 
ling in the art of pointing that old 
gun so correctly that you come out 
the victor. 

Who are the victims? In my book 
of memories, the finest, best behaved, 
most kindly, thoughtful and fairest 
sportswomen—and sportsmen—in this 
fair land of ours. 





A. J. “MAC” MacDOWELL, of 
East Lansdowne, Delaware County, 
was instrumental in organizing the 
Women’s Trapping Shooting League 
of Philadelphia 30 years ago. He has 
always acted as an Executive Director 
and has coached the shooters. In ad- 
dition to working with the five teams 
currently in the League, he is also 
helping to organize women’s trap 
shooting teams at the Black Rock 
Club, of West Trenton, New Jersey, 
and the Happy Acres Club, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 
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LEAGUE CHAMPION for the 1959-60 sea- 
son is Mrs. William Worthington, Harts- 
ville, a member of the Torresdale Country 
Club team. She broke 73 of 75 targets (in- 
cluding a run of over 50 straight) to win the 
Nicholas Biddle Trophy donated by the 
senior member of the Game Commission. 
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Deer Dispel Doubts 


PERRY COUNTY-The heavy 
snows in the mountains of Perry 
County finally drove the elusive deer 
out into the fields to secure their 
daily rations. This proved the 
“Doubting Thomas” that the deer 
herds are still with us and they are 
not extinct as some persons would 
have us believe. One herd in the 
County has over a hundred deer in 
it and they readily showed themselves 
in the evenings before dark along 
Route 17 near the town of Ickes- 
burg, Pa. This presented quite a 
treat for the people traveling along 
this route.—District Game Protector 
James D. Moyle, Blain. 


Barnyard Quail 

COLUMBIA COUNTY—During 
the past winter a farmer was feeding 
a covey of quail under his corn crib 
but when the deep snow of March 
arrived he lost track of them. After 
about a week he found they had 
gone into his barn and were living 
in the straw mow where they had 
good picking on grain and weed 
seeds along with some cracked corn 
which he provided.—District Game 
Protector Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 
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Big Build Up 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the rabbit trapping program in 
early February, I met Game Protector 
Steve Kish at the Scranton Traffic 
Circle and agreed to liberate some 
rabbits in a section bordering on our 
two districts. When my deputy and 
myself arrived at the scene I con- 
tacted the landowner who is a cotton- 
tail enthusiast of the highest order, 
and we released 12 bunnies in his 
presence. Sometime later we had 
occasion to return to the scene of the 
release and were immediately mo- 
tioned to stop by this same _land- 
owner who failed to recognize us. 
He said: “Fellows, you should have 
been here earlier. The Game Pro- 
tectors were here and they let out 
about 30 rabbits.” When I informed 
him that he was talking to one and 
the same party, and we only released 
12 rabbits, he immediately broke into 
a surprised grin and said: “See how 
I am building you boys up!’—Dis- 
trict Game Protector John L. Alt- 
miller, Clarks Summit. 


Proof Of The Border 


BERKS COUNTY-—Seldom do you 
have an opportunity to show the pub- 
lic positive returns from our wildlife 
development program. While serving 
as guide on a recent Conservation 
Tour at Hershey, the group was 
halted at our woodland border cut- 
ting for a short lecture. To make the 
demonstration a bit more graphic, 
three hen pheasants, three rabbits 
and a deer, all came out of the cut- 
ting within a period of two minutes. 
Member lecturers from other Depart- 
ments felt quite certain that the 
Game Commission had done some 
stocking that morning.—Land Man- 
agement Assistant Roy W. Trexler, 
Reading. 
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On The Sunny Side Of The Slope 


SOMERSET COUNTY—On Sun- 
day, March 20, assisted by Deputies 
Holt and Cramer and Fish Warden 
Joe Dick, we patrolled the area from 
Philson to the Bedford County line, 
three miles west of Hyndman, check- 
ing on reports of dogs killing deer. 
While walking through this section 
along the railroad, we observed ap- 
proximately 200 deer feeding along 
the south slope where the snow was 
melting off. These deer had moved 
from the higher elevations where 
there was still about three feet of 
snow on the ground. The deer, with 
few exceptions, appeared to be in 
good condition. —Two bucks were 
seen that hadn’t lost their antlers.— 
District Game Protector Edward W. 
Cox, Somerset. 


Apple Pie 

BUCKS COUNTY-—During Janu- 
ary, February and March, we re- 
ceived approximately 750 bushels of 
apples from one of the cooperators 
in our Farm Game Program for use 
in rabbit trapping program and for 
winter feeding. Apples were dis- 
tributed on the various Game Lands 
in Bucks County. Rabbits, deer, etc. 
utilized these apples to a great ex- 
tent, but it was interesting to note 
the large number of song birds that 
also fed on them. It was not unusual 
to see 25 or 30 robins at a time feed- 
ing on a pile of apples.——Land Man- 
ager Edwin W. Flexer, Quakertown. 
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Blast Off 


FULTON COUNTY—When a 
story has made the rounds enough 
times, one at least assumes there must 
be a bit of truth in it. I have heard 
this one in Fulton County a number 
of times. I can never pin down names 
since there is a violation involved. 
Three men were hunting coons. 
Their dogs treed in a large den tree. 
There was one large hole at the base 
of the tree, with water trapped be- 
low the hole. They decided to dump 
their can of carbide in the water and 
stuff their jacket in the hole. 

They smelled carbide pretty strong; 
so decided to stuff the jacket a bit 
tighter. The light they used for this 
operation was a carbide light. This 
of course was a mistake that netted 
them a blast that Russia may have 
picked up. The last man who told 
me this story wears a hearing aid, 
and hunts a three legged dog.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Carl Jarrett, 
McConnellsburg. 


None The Worse 


FOREST COUNTY-—A button 
buck killed by a vehicle was given 
to a needy family. Recently they 
cooked part of the back. When they 
were carving the meat, the knife 
struck an arrow which was laying 
along the backbone. Apparently the 
deer was none the worse as the wound 
had healed. There was about 2” of 
shaft still in the arrow.—District 
Game Protector Edward R. Richards, 
Tionesta. 
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Trap Trouble 


UNION COUNTY—On Saturday, 
March 5, 1960, a rather unusual in- 
cident occurred at one of the traps 
being used to trap ringnecks on 
the Northeast Federal Penitentiary 
grounds at Lewisburg. 

Inside the wire mesh trap were 
seven (7) dead ringnecks and two 
dead doves. Also, in the trap and still 
alive were two Cooper’s hawks. To 
gain entrance to the trap the hawks 
had to get down on the ground and 
walk through a very narrow opening 
in the wire.—District Game Protector 
John S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 


Charmed Life 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY-It is 
always interesting to get the reports 
back from Robert Lattimer, Water- 
fowl Management Agent, on where 
and when our Game Commission 
Ducks were killed that we had re- 
leased in our districts. Most of the 
reports show that we had released 
the duck that was killed that same 
spring or occasionally the spring be- 
fore. However, I received a report 
on January 11, 1960 where one of 
the ducks that was released here in 
Montgomery County by former Game 
Protector Ambrose Gerhart on July 
9, 1951 had been killed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Jaros, 2115 Jane Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, at Conneaut 
Lake in Crawford County on October 
24, 1959. This duck was better than 
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8 years old and must have led a 
charmed life to get through that 
many seasons before it got killed.— 
District Game Protector William E. 
Shaver, Harleysville. 


Be Kind To Your Friend In the 
Swamp 


LAWRENCE COUNTY—Mr. Ed- 
ward Fritz of the New Castle “News” 
relates the following: A _ cocker 
spaniel has taken over his white 
domestic duck. After preparing a 
separate and comfortable place for 
the duck he found that the duck 
prefers to live in the dog house with 
the spaniel. Quite often the duck 
playfully bites the ears of the dog 
as one young dog would nip its 
mate. Recently a strange dog ap- 
peared on the scene. A fight ensued 
between the dogs, but the duck was 
right in there fighting. Several times 
the spaniel knocked the duck aside 
with its head; then in due time the 
intruder scurried off no doubt be- 
cause it was outnumbered. Mr. Fritz 
really thinks they are well integrated 
since when one gets out of the pen 
the other animal really makes a fuss 
until they are reunited.—District 
Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, 
Jr., New Castle. 


Dive Bomber 


JUNIATA COUNTY—On Mon- 
day March 28, Fish Warden Charlie 
Long and myself were leaving 
Mifflintown on Route 22 to investi- 
gate a litterbug case. We were where 
the Cedar Spring Road intersects 
Route 22 when a big ringneck rooster 
came busting out of the intersection 
about 4 feet off the road, flew parallel 
to us for approximately 150 yards. 
He was going South in the north- 
bound lane. Just when it seemed he 
was going to collide headon with a 
big Oldsmobile he zoomed -straight 
up, set his wings and glided down 
onto the lawn below the Juniata 
High School. I’ve been with Charlie 
a lot of times but never heard him 
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chuckle like he did at the antics of 
that flying “Chinese Chicken.” Dis- 
trict Game Protector Robert P. 
Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Snowshoe Chucks 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—On the 
morning of March 8, 1960 at about 
7:00 a.m. while patrolling near Game 
Lands No. 160 in Washington Town- 
ship I witnessed two groundhogs 
running over approximately four feet 
of drifted snow with the skill of a 
snowshoe rabbit. They sat up on 
their hind legs momentarily and fed 
on sumac berries, then ran back in 
their hole apparently to warm their 
feet. With the outside temperature 
at about 10 degree fahrenheit they 
should have worn insulated boots.— 
Acting Game Protector F. M. Span- 
cake, Pine Grove. 


Marble Shot 


LEHIGH COUNTY—Mr. Harvey 
Hein, Treichlers, called me about an 
incident that occurred last hunting 
season which he thought amusing. 
When he was cleaning a ringneck 
pheasant that had been shot, he 
found in the gizzard a large, brightly 
colored marble. Evidently it is not 
children alone who are attracted by 
marbles! 

Mr. Earl S. Price, who is in charge 
of the Little Lehigh Parkway, Allen- 
town, found the following dead ani- 
mals along the roads thru the Park, 
from the period of May 1, 1951- 
January 31, 1959. 
Rabbits—397 
Squirrels—447 


Raccoons—52 
Muskrats—68 


‘Pheasants—118 Dogs—32 
Skunks—97 Ducks—72 
Opossum—182 Rats—92 
Cats—80 Weasels—9 


Groundhogs—153 ‘TOTAL—1,799 


—District Game Protector William A. 
Moyer, Allentown. 


Apple Appetite 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY—On the 
last of March I was called to in- 
vestigate deer damage at the Trees- 
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dale Orchards, located partly in Pine 
Township, Allegheny County. Hun- 
dreds of trees had been damaged to 
the extent of thousands of dollars 
during the past several weeks. Two 
herds of deer were counted on the 
same evening browsing in the or- 
chard. One herd numbered 80, an- 
other herd contained 28. Because 
there is a township ordinance in 
Pine Township prohibiting the use 
of rifles to kill game (shotguns with 
slugs are permitted), the hunters 
have not been able to keep the herd 
under control. Also most hunters go 
hunting outside of Pine Township 
where rifles are permitted. This is a 
graphic instance that shows the deer 
herd must be controlled. This dam- 
age took place even though $600 was 
spent by Treesdale Farms in applica- 
tion of deer repellent sprays to their 
orchards.—District Game Protector 
Samuel K. Weigel, Gibsonia. 


Terrible Tempered Tom 


ELK COUNTY-—An interesting in- 
cident occurred at a turkey feeder 
just below my headquarters across 
the Clarion River, and was observed 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Greich, Port- 
land Mills, Pennsylvania. 


There were several flocks of turkeys 
and deer working this feeder. But 
there was one large Tom who was 
apparently a lone wolf and would 
not associate with the other birds as 
he had been seen on different “occa- 
sions feeding all by his lonesome. 
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On this particular day, Mr. and 
Mrs. Greich were sitting in their auto 
watching this Tom feed. A deer ap- 
proached too close and Mr. Tom in 
a fit of rage flew into the deer. With 
his wings and feet he drove the deer 
away. Generally, this would have 
been enough for most birds, but not 
Mr. Tom. He continued to chase the 
deer clean out of sight. He then re- 
turned to the feeder, strutted around 
like he owned the world, and gobbled 
in a language loud enough for any- 
one interested to know that he was 
boss.—District Game Protector Leo E. 
Milford, Portland Mills. 


Quick Lease 


YORK COUNTY—On the morn- 
ing of March 31, 1960, U. S. Game 
Agent Samuel Miller and I were re- 
pairing storm damaged wood duck 
boxes and replacing new litter. We 
_ departed for lunch at approximately 
1:00 p.m., returning to our unfin- 
ished work at approximately 2:00 p.m. 
While en route by boat, we noticed 
a male wood duck swimming on the 
water near one of the duck boxes we 
had repaired and changed litter prior 
to leaving for lunch. As we neared 
the box, mamma wood duck had 
taken up housekeeping in her new 
home. Erecting and maintaining 
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wood duck nesting boxes is a very 
worthwhile project for conservation 
minded groups and_individuals.— 
District Game Protector Gerald D. 
Kirkpatrick, York. 


Startled Starling 


CENTRE COUNTY—While _re- 
leasing pheasants with Harry Brat- 
ton, a member of the Food & Cover 
Corps, we came upon a Cooper’s 
hawk that just caught a starling. As 
Bratton brought the jeep to a screech- 
ing halt, the hawk departed taking 
the starling with it. After traveling 
approximately fifty yards the starling 
broke loose, turned on all four 
motors and all that was seen after 
that was a black streak heading for 
the State Capitol.—District Game 
Protector Michael Grabany, Philips- 
burg. 


To The Victor 


TIOGA COUNTY-—A Food and 
Cover Foreman related the following 
amusing experience to me recently: 
One morning while he and other 
members of the Food and Cover crew 
were getting equipment out of the 
storage building near Sabinsville, 
they watched a cottontail rabbit eat- 
ing an ear of corn near the building. 
Two grey squirrels approached the 
rabbit. One of the squirrels jumped 
on the rabbit’s back. The other, be- 
ing less brave, stayed back waiting 
for the rabbit to be driven off the 
corn. The rabbit went into a wres- 
tling act which would have done any 
professional wrestler proud. He would 
kick both hind feet high in the air 
and finally forced the squirrel to give 
up the attempt to rob it of its dinner. 
Bump had tried to reach his movie 
camera while this action was still in 
progress, but when he returned to 
take a picture both rabbit and squir- 
rel were eating peacefully off the 
same ear of corn. The second squirrel 
had been content to get another ear 
of corn.—Land Manager Gerald W. 
Cyphert, Westfield. 
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Reproduction Versus Mortality 


Are The Simple Ingredients In. . . 








The Balance of Nature 


PART I 


By Dave Mech 


UCH has been written for and 

against the “Balance of Nature” 
theory, by both biologists and _lay- 
men. Most of the disagreement re- 
‘sults from lack of definition. In the 
two parts of this article we see that 
over a long period and a large area, 
there is a naturai equilibrium: repro- 
duction versus mortality. When we 
see the mechanism behind this bal- 
ance, our present hunting laws and 
wildlife management practices will 
be seen in a new light. 


Wildlife Reproduction 
Nature is bountiful. If one pair of 
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field mice and descendents bred un- 
checked for two years, the resulting 
mice, laid end to end, would stretch 
from New York to Los Angeles—and 
back; plus 25 times around the earth 
and 100 times to and from the moon! 
And there'd still be enough mice 
left to scare all the women in Pitts- 
burgh and feed all their cats for a 
year. 


An extreme example? 


Sure, but not as extreme as pos- 
sible. A pair of houseflies breeding 
for one year under similar conditions 
could give rise to enough individuals 
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to cover the entire surface of the 
earth by four feet! 


Breed, breed, breed; wander, thirst, 
fight, starve—but breed! Every species 
becomes obsessed during the mating 
season. 

Why this heavy emphasis on repro- 
duction? 


Scientists tell us that the main 
force acting on the lives of all crea- 
tures is the drive to continue the 
species. Each group strives to stay 
in existence. Even the desire for self- 
preservation is just one of Nature’s 
means to insure the survival of the 
race. Reproduction is the direct 
method for continuing the species, so 
it is especially stressed. 

The details of breeding cycles vary 
considerably with different kinds of 
animals, but in each there are several 
insurances for success. The sex or- 
gans themselves are usually in pairs, 
so if one goes on the blink the other 
can take over. Early in the mating 
season males and females seek each 
other out. A powerful love scent dis- 
charged by female mammals lures 
males from long distance. Birds can’t 
smell, but this doesn’t cramp their 
style any. The resounding love notes 
of crooning males are sufficient ad- 
vertisements to lonesome females. 
Thus the cheerful melodies filling the 
spring air carry serious messages for 
the birds. 

Males of most birds and mammals 
have competitors to dispose of before 
attending to their prizes. Much 
threatening and fighting occurs, and 
sometimes jealous males fight to the 
finish. The victor, presumably more 
fit, will get the female and give bet- 
ter qualities to the offspring. 


The desire for the sex act itself is 
Nature’s best insurance for continu- 
ing the species. While female birds 
and mammals are receptive, many 
matings occur, and each time over a 
billion sperm are shed. 


It seems Nature is always experi- 
menting with different ways of ac- 
complishing the same thing. If one 
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method fails, there are still others 
to succeed. For instance, in most 
mammals, sperm fertilize the eggs 
immediately after being shed, but in 
bats, which mate in Fall, they are 
stored alive’ until Spring when they 
unite with the eggs. An intricate 
mechanism then prepares the mother- 
to-be for nourishing and sheltering 
the embryos. 

The “delayed fertilization” in bats 
is like another unusual type of 
reproduction occurring in several 
members of the weasel clan. It is 
called “delayed implantation” be- 
cause the microscopic embryo decides 
to stop developing for many months 
(eight or nine in some species). Then 
suddenly in early Spring it gets an 
urge and attaches or implants on the 
wall of the womb and develops nor- 
mally. 

An unorthodox method of birth 
is the living-abortion type, of ’pos- 
sums. Whereas most ’possum-sized 
animals develop inside their mother 
for about two months, the ‘possum 
tad pokes his premature nose out 
after 13 days! The mouth and front 
legs are the only well developed parts 
of the critter. These are all he needs 
to promptly climb along his mother’s 
fur for about six inches to the safety 
of her warm pouch. This cozy living 
room comes equipped with 13 handy 
milk dispensers to which the pre-’pos- 
sums attach and resume their rudely 
interrupted development for several 
weeks. 


Brer ‘possum is the only North 
American mammal with a built-in 
nest, however. Most others prepare 
their own non-portable dens or nests 
in sheltered, well hidden spots. Rab- 
bits hide their nests so well, even on 
open lawns, that few people ever 
find them. Foxes, woodchucks, and 
skunks usually bear young in the 
safety of a deep burrow, whereas 
squirrels and ’coons generally take 
to hollow trees. Birds also use hollow 
trees and camouflaged nests in which 
to deposit eggs. 

Generally, the less helpless that 
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RABBIT REPRODUCTION produces an average of 12 to 15 young per year. If all 
parents and progeny lived, in five years they would stock six townships with one rabbit 





per acre. There is truth in the rumor about rabbits! 


animals are at birth or hatching, the 
less carefully constructed the dens or 
nests are. For example, the snow- 
shoe hare can run and hop within 
a few hours after birth, so it has no 
nest. But, cottontail rabbits, mice, 
and squirrels must build warm nests, 
for their young are blind, naked, 
and helpless at birth. Grouse, pheas- 
ants, and ducks are far from helpless 
when hatched. They leave their loose 
nests immediately after drying. When 
14 days old, the grouse and pheasant 
chicks can actually fly, and the duck- 
lings can swim and dive expertly. All 
of which tends to provide for con- 
tinuing the species. 

Since with some animals there are 
more chances for the results of vari- 
ous provisions to be overcome, these 
species produce several young per 
litter or brood and many litters or 
broods each year. Our prolific ac- 
quaintance of the first paragraph— 
the field mouse—averages five young 
in each of its possible 17 litters per 
year; its first daughters can still have 
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13 litters that same year! Thus, the 
possibility exists of that exceedingly 
long line of descendents which in 
two years would total 500 billion if 
none died. 

Our most important small game 
animal, the cottontail rabbit, has an 
average of 12 to 15 young per year. 
If all these and their progeny lived 
and bred unchecked, in five years 
they could stock six townships with 
one rabbit per acre. There is truth 
in the rumor about rabbits! 

Birds also produce large numbers’ 
of young. Grouse and pheasants aver- 
age 12 eggs per clutch. If a clutch is 
destroyed before completion, the bird 
renests and lays more eggs. Some 
biologist once pulled a dirty trick on 
a woodpecker to discover how many 
eggs she could lay. He stole an egg 
from her incomplete clutch; she laid 
another. The villain continued swip- 
ing an egg a day, and the bird kept 
laying an egg a day. After 71 days of 
egg-stealing antics, the scientist finally 
admitted defeat. The bird completed 
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her clutch and presumably lived hap- 
pily ever after. 

Compared to the multitudes of 
young produced by most plant-and 
insect-eating animals, the young of 
meat-eaters are few. Porcupines and 
moles also produce few young for 
reasons we shall see in next month’s 
article. Nevertheless, even their low 
breeding rate is more than high 
enough to perpetuate the species. 

Young are aggressively defended by 
one or both parents for several weeks, 
or even months in larger animals. 
Many species are also outfitted with 
special protective mechanisms or be- 
havior. Fawns, for instance, sup- 


posedly have no odor during their 
first few days when they are left alone 
while their mother browses. The 
famous broken-wing act of grouse 
and other birds is also quite effective. 
As soon as danger is discovered, Ma 
Grouse gives the “freeze” signal. In- 
stantly the young become part of the 
landscape. If the enemy continues 
toward the brood, a “scatter” call is 
given. The defending mother runs, 
hops, and half flies, dragging her 
“broken” wing and attracting the 
predator to her. When far enough 
from the brood, the valiant actress 
flies off, leaving the predator hungry. 
Meanwhile, the chicks scoot under 


FAWN DEER were immortalized by “Bambi” but management and conservation of this 
famous big game animal cannot be based on sentiment alone. Lambs, calves and shoats are 
cute too, but they are harvested scientifically nevertheless. 











leaves, herbs, and low branches where 
they disappear. I’ve often stood in 
the midst of such an invisible brood, 
and once I spotted a chick and picked 
it up. As it cheeped loudly, its parent 
came up to within two feet of me, 
hissing and uttering all kinds of 
dirty threats till I released her pre- 
cious youngster. 

Gradually the myriads of growing 
animals leave their parent’s care and 
set out to seek their fortune. Some 
don’t venture very far, but others 
cover miles. (Young male red foxes 
often settle down 30 or 40 miles from 
their birthplace.) The effect is the 
same either way: usually all good and 
some poor habitat in the broad 
vicinity of the breeding stock be- 
comes temporarily oversaturated. 
Wherever there is food and cover 
for a certain number of any species, 
that number (and then some) is 
usually there by the end of Summer. 
Nature’s insurances have paid off. 

Although this overstocking occurs 
annually wherever animals occur in 
good habitat, the surplus is quickly 
weeded out. It is therefore hard to 
realize that such a great breeding 
potential exists. But, when a species 
is put in a favorable area previously 
unoccupied by that animal, much 
more of the breeding potential is 
realized. Then we can actually see 
how great the reproductive force is. 
In 1859, twenty-four European rab- 
bits were introduced into Australia, 
and six years later these became 30,- 
000. This multiplication continued, 


and eventually in one decade, 700 
million animals were killed for skins. 

The same thing happened on 
Pelee Island in Lake Erie after 36 
pheasants were liberated there in 
1927. Seven years later the annual 
kill was 10,000 birds. 

Even moose can reproduce as- 
toundingly fast. About 1912, a few 
individuals crossed the Lake Superior 
ice to Isle Royale (now a national 
park). No one knows how many 
ventured across the 17-mile stretch, 
but usually only two or three in- 
dividuals travel together during Win- 
ter. By the early ’thirties, these few 
animals had multiplied to an esti- 
mated 1,000 to 3,000 on this 210- 
square-mile island. 

The reproductive ability of deer 
was shown in a fenced-in area of 
southern Michigan. In 1928, four 
does and two bucks were liberated on 
the 1,200-acre area. Five years later, 
there were at least 160 individuals. 
For the next 14 years, an average of 
42 deer or one-third the herd, per 
year was harvested, without hurting 
the breeding stock. 

A famous saying in_ biological 
circles is that each species seems to 
try to fill the earth with animals of 
its own kind. We've seen that each 
species could. 

“But,” asks the hunter logically, 
“where are all these critters during 
hunting season?” 

This we shall see next month in 
the second part of this article— 
Wildlife Mortality. 











PENNSYLVANIA’S BEST 


Here is a full-length, beautifully illustrated story of Pennsylvania. Written 
in easy-to-read, narrative style, this new book tells the history of the Com- 
monwealth from 1638 to the present. But unlike all other history books, it 
also is a guide to travel in today’s Keystone State, describing not only the 
points of historic interest but also places of scenic attraction, interesting 
people, and recreational areas. There is something in the volume about each 
of Pennsylvania’s 67 counties. This is the Pennsylvania story at its best. 
Published by Pennsylvania Publications, A. H. Carstens, Director, Cresco, Pa: 
Price: $7.50. 
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You Can Take Good Photos Of Wild Birds And Animals. 
Here’s What’s Needed In... 





Setting ‘Em Up 


By James S. Seibel 


PART I 


a average nature-loving, cam- 
era-totin’ amateur naturalist is a 
fellow like myself who operates on 
a limited-time budget. His ramblings 
are of necessity limited to weekends 
and occasional vacation periods. Per- 
haps he has a camp located in a 
wooded section of Pennsylvania with- 
in comfortable driving distance from 
home. During hikes and walks across 
nearby fields and through wooded 
areas numerous small animals are 
seen. Such animals probably include 
squirrels, bunnies, woodchuck, coon, 
chippies and so on. There will be 
that thrilling moment when a deer 
is spotted, standing tense and alert, 
large ears strained wide, plucking 


every sound from the air. “Now why 
didn’t I bring that camera along,’ is 
no doubt the thought that flashes 
through his mind. Back he goes, 
snatches the camera and sets out to 
get those wildlife pictures. There’s 
nothing that equals the pleasure to 
be had from a collection of good 
sharp animal shots for the scrapbook. 

The trouble is, it just doesn’t work 
out that way. Trip after trip produces 
nothing but failure and frustration. 
He gives up, reasoning that such 
photography is for the professional 
wildlife photographer who can spend 
days, weeks, months or even years 
practically living midst © Mother 
Nature’s children, or one who can 
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afford the services of a guide well 
versed in the ways and wiles of his 
intended quarry. 

This simply need not be. Anyone 
can secure good sharp photos of local 
wildlife who has a normal quota of 
patience and is willing to spend some 
time in properly preparing himself 
for the adventure. It will be time 
well worth the spending. 

An effective procedure, consisting 
of three main groupings, will bring 
success if carefully followed. They 
can be listed as EQUIPMENT, PREP- 
il iat and SETTING ’EM 

Under the heading of EQUIP- 
MENT are such items as camera, 
lenses, film, tripods, blinds and auto- 
matic picture-taking gadgets. Con- 
siderable technical discussion can 
creep in here concerning these items 
which can be bypassed at this time. 
The camera is a big item. You quite 





probably have a pet camera that is 
rarin’ to go. Try it for a while be- 
fore deciding on a change. In fact, try 
several different types of cameras be- 
fore deciding on any one type as a 
final choice. My own _ preference 
leans toward a first-class 35mm cam- 
era. It is light in weight and small 
in size, and from twenty to thirty-six 
exposures can be taken at one load- 
ing. This makes for quite reason- 
able shooting. Furthermore, a good 
“35” will accept a wide variety of 
lenses at considerably less expense 
than the same lens would cost for a 
large negative camera. Actually you 
should have, or plan to have, a lens 
of at least 135mm rating, and a good 
one, for shots of some of the smaller 
animals—not to mention being able 
to move up a bit on the big stuff. 
Beware of any of the long lenses 
listed as brand new terrific buys re- 
tailing at ridiculously low prices. For 





GOOD WILDLIFE PHOTOS require proper equipment, adequate preparation, and the 
ability to induce the animals within camera range. This black squirrel was “shot” at almost 
point-blank distance. 
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the most part they are not good 
quality lenses. A word of warning 
concerning the 35mm camera—one 
reads and hears much about objec- 
tional graininess when the film is en- 
larged to 8 x 10 or larger. This is 
very true when the film is handled 
by the average production processors 
utilizing drug store outlets. However, 
by doing your own processing and 
using one of the modern fine grain 
developers, plus following directions 
to the letter, grain presents a minor 
hurdle. Kodak Plus-X can easily be 
enlarged to 8 x 10 with little if any 
noticeable graininess. The big head- 
ache with the small film is not neces- 
sarily grain but dust spots and 
scratches. These can be fairly well 
controlled by careful handling and a 
clean dark room. 


Use a fast film such as Tri-X, 
Super Hypan or the new Plus-X. Do 
not use these films in an inexpensive 
box or fixed focus camera. In fact, 
it is best not to use this type of 
camera for wildlife and nature 
photography. These are fast films 
with fair grain structure. Plus-X is 
a superb medium-fast film with prac- 
tically no grain. No doubt there are 
other films on the market of equal 
quality—it just so happens Plus-X is 
the only medium-fast film I have ex- 
perimented with. Avoid the super 
duper fast films. They have their 
place, but for our purpose here they 
are not at all necessary. 


Concerning tripods, sooner or later 
you will find one an absolute neces- 
sity. Just any old tripod will not do 
the job. It must be strong and as 
near rock-steady as you can get it. 
As far as tripod weight is concerned, 
you will have to give a bit here. 
There are no _ inexpensive, light- 
weight tripods that will hold one 
of the longer lenses steady. Whether 
you think so or not, the day will 
come when you will be the proud 
owner of a medium telephoto lens, 
such as a 300mm, so purchase your 
tripod accordingly. The serious 
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amateur and pro will not attempt to 
hand-hold the longer lenses. Be sure 
to check the tripod head very care- 
fully—it is the most important part 
of the unit. The head should be well 
machined, pan smoothly and without 
effort, be instantly adaptable to ver- 
tical as well as horizontal shots with- 
out removing any part of the head 
or attachments. Operate the camera 
mounting screw. Some of them are 
all but impossible to reach and miser- 
able to operate. 


Small but mighty bits of equip- 
ment include a sharp hunting knife, 
for cutting back weeds that are in 
the lens field, and several lengths of 
dark fishing line for tying back tree 
limbs and branches that seem to pop 
out of nowhere. Do not go about the 
fields and woods cutting trees to 
pieces—tie the limbs back and free 
them when you leave. A bottle of 
good scent killer comes in handy in 
connection with the  long-nosed 
critters. 


The piece of equipment we want 
to get into here, in more or less de- 
tail, is the blind or hide. I consider 
this piece an absolute necessity for 
this type of photography. I have used 
just about every type of blind in 
existence. All have desirable and un- 
desirable features. A very good one 
for the use of hand-held camera 
shooting is described fully in the 
GAME News of August 1958. 


Having little of the martyr in my 
make-up, I can’t go along with those 
who figure any discomfort or sacri- 
fice is expected for this type of photog- 
raphy and thus must be endured. 
There will be some physical discom- 
fort at times, plus some hard physical 
labor in lugging equipment around 
on hot sultry days, but even this can 
be kept to an absolute minimum. 
Reasoning thus, a blind should have 
certain features and be as comfort- 
able as it is possible to make it. There 
will be times when you will be in 
the thing for several hours at a 
stretch. With this in mind, a good 
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PORTABLE BLIND is a necessity in wildlife photography. This photographer is getting 
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ready to portray blue jays at their nest and he will conceal himself in the blind after the 
camera is focused on the nest. It will be operated by remote control from the blind. 


practicable blind should have the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. Large enough to accommodate a 
small folding camp stool and a 
good rigid tripod. 

2. Roomy enough to permit the 
photographer to sit upright and 
shift his position now and then. 
Perhaps you can sit for hours at 
a time without moving, but I 
can’t and I don’t know anyone 
who can. 

Light in weight when folded or 
packed for transporting. 

Small in bulk when packed. 
Quickly and easily set up. 
Require an absolute minimum 
of camouflage after being set up. 
Have unnoticeable openings for 
spotting approaching game and 
to serve as ventilators. 

8. Have versatility when it comes 
to setting up on hillsides as well 
as the more level spots. 

9. Be adaptable for setting up in 
different shapes depending on 
the manner in which you in- 
tend to shoot. 

10. The material must be opaque. 

That’s quite a list and is expecting 

a bit in the way of performance. The 
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most successful blind I’ve ever used, 
and one which meets most if not all 
of these requirements, has been 
developed over a period of time. The 
framework consists of extremely 
lightweight extruded aluminum 
angles measuring one inch by one- 
sixteenth inch by whatever height 
you prefer to make _ it—generally 
about forty-eight inches high plus 
six inches extra length for pushing 
into the ground. There are four of 
these longer pieces, plus four shorter 
ones of about thirty-six inches in 
length that are wing-nutted to the 
top of the longer sections, thus form- 
ing a rectangle. The camera and 
tripod, plus the small folding stool, 
are first placed in the desired posi-’ 
tion. The longer angles are then 
pushed into the ground and the 
shorter ones fastened around the top. 
A cover made of cotton twill camou- 
flage material is dropped over the 
frame, pulled around the uprights 
and quickly laced up the front. The 
lacings are spaced in such a way 
that the lens of the camera can be 
pushed through any space between 
them. Openings of from one-quarter 
to one inch by four inches in length 
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AMONG THE MOST WARY WILDLIFE woodchucks and crows usually won’t come within 


camera range. With proper concealment in a blind, the photographer can get excellent 


close-ups like those shown above. 


are cut out of each side of the ma- 
terial at eye level. These in turn are 
covered on the inside with camou- 
flage netting. A similar opening, but 
two inches by six, is cut near each 
corner of the top piece and covered 
with the netting. One may peer from 
any of these openings without the 
slightest fear of discovery. On each 
outside corner of the blind are per- 
manently fastened cloth ties of the 
same cotton material. I generally use 
little if any additional camouflage, 
but if it is felt to be needed, then 
brush, stump cuttings and such are 
pushed into the ground at the cor- 
ners and fastened to the top of the 
blind with the ties. Occasionally 
weeds are scattered around on top of 
the blind. For winter use the cover is 
made from bleached muslin and left 
white. No further camouflage is 
needed. A “seater heater” is a dandy 
bit of modern plushiness and mighty 
welcome on those long cold waits. I 
was a bit dubious at first concerning 
the rather angular shape of this 
blind, but this has proven to be of no 
importance in practically all cases. 
A series of eight to ten shots at one 
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time have been taken of deer at 30 
feet, crows at 18 feet, woodchuck at 
10 to 20 feet, blue jays, squirrels and 
bunnies at point blank range of 10 
feet from this blind. Many animals 
and birds have been too close to 
photograph. I use the cover only 
(minus the framework) for shooting 
chucks. A chuck den is approached 
and the tripod and stool quietly 
placed. After taking my position I 
drop the cover over the whole busi- 
ness, including myself, poke the lens 
through the front laced area and 
await Mr. Chuck’s arrival. If I am 
shooting from a prone position, the 
cloth is pulled over for good cover. 
The blind can be quickly set up in a 
cone or teepee shape, lean-to form, 
tent form and so on. Do not under- 
estimate this piece of equipment. It 
is as important as the camera for day- 
light shooting. If this type of blind, 
or the one mentioned earlier, does 
not suit your fancy, invent one of 
your own, but use a blind. Plan your 
exits from the blind AFTER the 
animal has left the area, not while 
it is in front of you. 
. To Be Continued 
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Pennsylvania Trappers Harvest 
2,940 Beavers; 1960 Season 
About Average For Com- 
monwealth 


Game Protectors placed seals on 
2,940 beavers taken in Pennsylvania 
during the trapping season February 
13 to March 19, inclusive. The catch 
was considered about average for the 
state, 

In the northern counties, where 
most of the flat-tails are found, the 
Game Commission's Northeast Divi- 
sion reported the highest number 
taken—1,296. The Northcentral Divi- 
sion reported 782 and the Northwest 
773. 

Crawford County was again high 
with a catch of 325 beavers. Other 
leading counties were: Susquehanna, 
231; Wayne, 218; Sullivan, 180; Ti- 
oga, 170; Bradford, 164; Erie, 158; 
McKean, 136; Elk, 127; Potter, 116; 
Luzerne, 106; and Wyoming, 103. 

This is a close but not completely 
accurate record because, occasionally, 
a Game Protector in one county 
sealed the pelt of a beaver taken in 
another. 

The results of the season are viewed 
as almost exceptional considering the 
fact that deep snows, extreme cold 
and impassable roads interfered with 
operations to the extent trappers 

‘often were unable to reach localities 
where they wished to set or tend 
traps. 
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& LEGENDARY BUCK met his master during 
q the 1959 deer season. Bill Heffernan, of 
S ‘ Franklin, Venango County, was the suc- 
f cessful hunter who stopped this 14-point, 
175-pound (hog-dressed) trophy with a 250- 
r 3000 at 45 yards on Buttermilk Hill, a land- 
e mark near the County Farm. The whitetail 
e dressed out to make 120 pounds of pack- 
aged venison and had a rack spread of 23% 
inches. The longest tines measured eight 
inches. 
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Land Management Division Pur- 
chases Seed, Fertilizer For 
Spring Planting 
The Game Commission establishes 
and maintains food and cover strips 
for wildlife on State Game Lands, 
Farm Game Projects, leased lands, 
State Forest Lands and the Allegheny 
National Forest. Preparing for this 
activity during spring 1960 these pur- 
chases were completed by the Com- 
mission’s Land Management Divi- 

sion. 

Seed: 1,991 bushels—mainly clover, 
trefoil, rye grass, orchard grass and 
reed canary grass. Fertilizer: 786 tons. 
Limestone: 4,096 tons. 

Also, 22 tons of block salt will be 
placed in areas where deer will obtain 
the greatest benefit from it. 
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IF TREES COULD TALK this old chestnut stump and piece of trunk could tell many 


tales of wildlife. Measuring 48 inches in diameter, these remains of a forest monarch that 
has entirely disappeared from Penn’s Woods are being inspected by Don Schake, Land 
Manager for Crawford and Erie counties of the Game Commission’s Northwest Field Divi- 
sion. The tree was found on State Game Land 146, Crawford County, near New Richmond. 
Schake is holding tail feathers from a Coopers Hawk. Other wildlife signs at the spot in- 
cluded droppings from grouse, rabbits, skunk, opossum and fox. A groundhog had a den 
underneath and squirrels are using it for a dining table. 


Cooperative Wildlife Research More Than 55,000 Game Birds 


Unit To Study Effect Of Tem- Released In Commission’s 
peratures On Wild Turkey 
Eggs This Spring 

The effect of low temperatures on 
the hatchability of wild turkey eggs is 
being studied by Dr. Ward M. Sharp, 
The Penn State University. Dr. 
Sharp, Leader of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, 
is conducting the experiment in col- 
laboration with the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. 

For comparative purposes natural 
nesting is being simulated in the 
open this spring, while control eggs 
are being held under optimum con- 
ditions. The nests will be incubated 
at the same time. The findings of this 
study will result in a better under- 
standing of the factors affecting wild 
turkey hatches. 
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Spring Stocking Program 

Since early January this year the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission lib- 
erated the following game birds on 
lands open to public hunting: 

Wild Turkeys: 600 males and 1,800 
females—total 2,400. 

Ringneck Pheasants: 22,383 males 
and 27,489 females—total 49,872. 

Bobwhite Quail: 1,400 male and 
1,400 female adult quail in pairs— 
total 2,800—were stocked in the 
southern counties. 

The Commission’s rabbit trapping 
project for 1960 netted 53,753 cotton- 
tails. This total is approximately 
10,000 higher than the 1959 catch. 
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Food And Cover Determine 
Rabbit Abundance 


Should the Game Commission pur- 
chase and release cottontail rabbits? 
The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs again discussed 
this subject during their semi-annual 
convention last March. 

A Federation official presented the 
findings of several research studies 
which indicated that a very low per- 
centage of imported rabbits survived 
to produce or provide sport during 
the hunting season. The delegates 
concluded that the return on rabbit 
transplantings did not justify the ex- 
penditure. Commission personnel and 
a number of sportsmen’s representa- 
tives reiterated the fact that food and 
cover are the keys to producing and 
maintaining large cottontail popula- 
tions. 

On the subject of habitat, Dale E. 
Sheffer, field biologist in charge of 
the Game Commission’s cottontail 
and hare investigations, presents the 
following: Based on studies in Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere the theory 
that imported cottontails alone will 
provide large rabbit populations can- 
not be substantiated. Many beagle 
clubs learned the folly of importa- 
tions when they compared import 
results with rabbit production 
through effective food and cover 
management. 


For many years the Game Com- 
mission has helped interested clubs 
by providing detailed land manage- 
ment plans. To date, 47 Pennsylvania 
groups have requested and received 
this assistance. It still is available. 
Often an on-the-spot investigation by 
a biologist reveals a poor distribution 
of food and cover. In other cases the 
quantity and quality of food and pro- 
tection are found to be serious limit- 
ing factors. 

Commission plans recommend that 
clover-grass mixtures be planted in 
strips immediately adjacent to good 
cover. Woodland border cuttings, 
along with shrub, pine tree, multi- 
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flora rose and lespedeza plantings are 
some of the suggestions for improved 
protective cover. Low, ground cover 
that provides winter food for rabbits 
is also recommended. 

The management plans are tailored 
to a particular area and include a 
variety of planting and maintenance 
practices. Most often, the number of 
rabbits produced is directly propor- 
tionate to the amount of time and 
effort expended. Surprising as it may 
seem, a beagle club whose grounds 
were improved will occasionally com- 
plain that it is difficult to hold a good 
field trial because of the high rabbit 
population. 

Once an area is developed, follow- 
up management is required to hold 
cottontail populations at high levels. 
Rabbits being an annual crop—just 
as are farm crops—their habitat re- 
quires constant maintenance for good 
production. . 


SIZE OF RABBIT CROP on any area of 
land is directly related to the amount of 
food and cover available. 





























A New Bird For Pennsylvania 


By Donald S. Heintzelman 


teed wildlife photographer 
dreams of seeing and photo- 
graphing, sometime in his lifetime, 
some rare or unusual bird. The rarest 
of rare birds are known to ornitholo- 
gists as accidentals; those species 
which are seen, perhaps only once, 
often thousands of miles from their 
normal ranges. Most ornithologists 
have seen only a handful of these 
birds at the most. 

On October 3, 1959, an accidental 
was observed at Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary in Pennsylvania. The bird, 
a seabird, has been identified from 
16mm color motion pictures I took 
as a Kermadec Petrel (Pterodroma 
neglecta) by Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. 
Dr. Murphy, who has spent his entire 
life studying the birds of the ocean, 
is considered the foremost authority 
on oceanic birds in the world. 

The presence of this bird in Penn- 
sylvania is unique, for its normal 
range is the Sub-tropical Zone of the 
South Pacific Ocean, although it does 
range northward in the eastern Pa- 
cific into the northern hemisphere. 
It was brought here by Hurricane 
Gracie. 

The petrel circled the Lookout at 
Hawk Mountain for five minutes be- 
fore heading northwest toward the 
upper Susquehanna River and New 
York State. About 40 people were 
present and saw the bird which, at 
times, was only forty feet above the 
observers. I was able to take 50 feet 
of motion pictures of which 36 feet 
are usable. It was this motion picture 
which was vital in the establishment 
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KERMADEC PETREL appeared over Hawk 
Mountain on October 3, 1959. This photo- 
graph was made from a 16mm Kodachrome 
movie film to provide the only picture ever 
made of this bird in Pennsylvania. The 
ventral surface of the wings and body plus 
the white wing patch are aids in identifica- 
tion of this rare petrel. Its normal range is 
the sub-tropical zone of the South Pacific. 


of the correct identification of the 
bird by Dr. Murphy. 

This is the first record for the Ker- 
madec Petrel in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and possibly all of 
North America. Thus, another bird 
has been added to the avifauna of 
the Commonwealth. 
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Take a Careful Look At Cartridges And 
Calibers Before You Decide On... 


Woodchuck Equipment 


OLUMES of excellent articles 

have been written on Marmota 
Monax—the “little bear” of Pennsyl- 
vania’s hills and fields. Equally as 
many technical articles have been 
published on the equipment best 
suited to hunting them. But back 
there in the audience, I see some 
new faces—some of them young faces 
—looking forward to their first ad- 
ventures afield. To them I will dedi- 
cate my best effort in helping under- 
stand and select proper equipment 
for present day woodchuck hunting 
conditions. 


All of us should realize that the 
“wide-open spaces” are not really as 
wide today as they were just a few 
years ago. The demand for acreage 
in the country, not only for housing 
developments but also for other rea- 


sons, is gradually diminishing areas 


in which the shooter can roam. 
Where once we used to hike over 
mountain-sides covering hundreds of 
acres and use the larger cartridges 
like the 270 and 30-06, today we 
would be plainly unpopular. This 
does not mean there are no areas 
where we can shoot the big-game rifle 
as we please. Some landowners are 
also real sportsmen and are not afraid 
of the heavy concussions from rifles 
using 40 grains or more of modern 
smokeless powder. But it’s the re- 
stricted and semi-restricted areas with 
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their increasing population where the 
shooter is handicapped. Many of these 
people know little or nothing about 
the shooting game. They associate the 
report of a firearm with danger and 
are especially sensitive to the noise of 
even medium calibered rifles. Here 
the less noisy firearm adapts itself to 
the scene and makes possible many 
enjoyable hours afield, providing it 
is used with safety and common-sense. 

The 22 long-rifle cartridge, while 
not new or near new, is our highest 
developed rimfire cartridge, and one 
of the most accurate within its range. 
More rifles are made for it than all 
other calibers combined, some of 
them the acme of perfection. Using 
the high-speed hollow point bullet 
the long-rifle cartridge will kill wood- 
chucks fairly efficiently in the hands 
of an expert who strives for head 
shots only at not over 75 yards range. 
The light report is about its only re- 
deeming feature. The bullet ricochets 
easily which is a very disturbing 
factor. Many consider it a toy and 
sadly underestimate its danger zone. 
One cannot recommend it as a chuck 
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NEW RIFLES for the 22 Winchester Magnum cartridge include, top to bottom: Marlin 





Levermatic clip-loader; Mossberg Model 640K hammer-less, clip-loaded repeater; Mossberg 
Model 620K single-shot; Savage over-and-under; and the Colt single-shot. The scope on the 


640K is a Colt 6X. 


cartridge except in the hands of a 
careful gunner who sticks to head 
shots in the cabbage patch. Its mis- 
use causes a lot of suffering unneces- 
sarily. A highgrade telescopic sight 
carefully adjusted to hit point of aim 
at 75 yards is almost a “must” for 
chuck hunting with the venerable 22 
Lm 


Next in the 22 caliber rim-fire 
category is a brand new number, the 
22 Winchester Magnum. This snappy 
little cartridge was announced some- 
time back by the old firm at New 
Haven before any rifles were made 
for it. They still have not publicly 
announced a rifle for it but I feel I 
am safe in saying it will soon be pro- 
duced. Marlin is making their splen- 
did Model 56 Levermatic in above 
caliber. Savage and Stevens are out 
with new ones for the cartridge at 
reasonable prices in bolt and slide 
action as well as their 22-410 over- 
and-under combination. Many would 
like to see this little all-purpose arm 
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chambered for the 20 gauge in shot 
barrel instead of 410. Colt has put out 
a fine little single shot rifle, bored 
for the Magnum. Mossberg has had 
two bolt action rifles out for some- 
time which are proving very popular. 
They are the 620K and 640K both 
hammerless with 24 inch barrels. The 
620K is a single-shot and 640K a clip 
loading repeater. Practically all of 
above rifles are grooved for Weaver’s 
inexpensive tipoff telescopic mounts, 
except the over-and-under. Weaver is 
now supplying a more expensive tele- 
scopic mount that will handle the full 
sized one inch tube scopes and fit the 
standard tipoff grooves formerly in- 
tended for cheap % inch telescopes. 
The one inch tubes provide a decided 
advantage to the shooter. 

While this 22 Winchester Magnum 
gave the rim-fires a shot-in-the-arm, 
despite the fact it came out ahead 
of firearms chambered for it, ifs 
stimulant cannot be sensibly evalu- 
ated until more data is obtainable 
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which causes me to not go overboard 
for it at the moment. Its ballistics 
run about as follows, according to 
Winchester’s ballistic chart: It drives 
a tiny 40 grain jacketed hollow point 
expanding bullet 2000 feet per sec. 
muzzle velocity developing 355 foot 
pounds of energy. At 100 yards it 
has slowed down to approximately 
1400 F. S. due to its rather poor 
sectional density projectile, and is 
hitting 170 F. P. Therefore, at 100 
yards it is holding a slight edge over 
the 22 L. R. high speed at the muzzle. 
Given reasonable accuracy its fairly 
flat trajectory should make it a desir- 
able woodchuck cartridge to 125 
yards. While its report is slightly 
more than the long-rifle, it certainly 
is not disturbing. The bore diameter 
of the chamber is greater than the 
standard 22 rim-fires and their use 
for cheap plinking would not be 
satisfactory. I did find however, it 
handles the old 22 W. R. F. cartridge 
quite accurately with its 45 grain lead 
bullet. This cartridge in the high 
speed version at $1.75 per box 


against $2.60 for the 22 Magnum 
might make satisfactory second 
choice hunting ammo for squirrel, 
rabbit and some plinking. The case 
diameter of the old W. R. F. 22 is 
the same as the Magnum. 

Back in the 1920’s the 22 Hornet 
was developed and instantly received 
the popularity it deserved. Actually, 
it was a modernized version of the 
22-13-45 Winchester single shot cen- 
ter-fire cartridge brought out some- 
time before the turn of the century. 
Its popularity has faded but this fact 
does not lessen its qualities as a super- 
accurate little number with a light 
report and excellent economic hand 
loading possibilities. Savage and 
Sako are the only ones making a rifle 
for it at present. However, there are 
other and better cartridges and I 
would not advise buying a rifle for 
the Hornet. The same can be said 
concerning the 218 Bee. It is slightly 
more powerful than the Hornet 
driving its 46 grain bullet 2860 feet 
per second against the Hornets 2690 - 
with a 45 grain bullet. A hand-loader 


_— 


EXTREMES IN VARMIT RIFLES are, top, the 220 Winchester Swift custom Mauser 
action, semi-bench rest stock, heavy bull-barrel with a 20X Unertle precision target scope. 
Shown below is the new 640K Mossberg bolt-action, hammer-less, clip-loading repeater in 
22 Winchester Magnum caliber with a tip-off Weaver mount and a Coltmaster 6X scope. 
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FIELD TESTING the new 22 Winchester Magnum rimfire cartridge, the author fires the 
new 640K Mossberg repeater at 100 yard range. Accuracy was surprisingly good with five- 
shot groups from 134 to 3 inches. With better optical equipment and lighter trigger-pull, 
the larger shot groups could be greatly reduced in size. 


can load either for less than he can 


buy the 22 Magnum rim-fire and 
both will develop easily 75% greater 
practical range due to a better shaped 


sectional density bullet 
over 40% greater velocity. 

The next commercially made high 
speed 22 brought out was the 219 
Zipper by Winchester in their 64 
version of the 1894 lever action model 
which of course has a two piece stock. 
Due to this and the tubular maga- 
zine capable of using flat nosed bul- 
lets only, the inherent accuracy of 
the spendid Zipper was not quite 
realized unless custom made on a 
strong single-shot action or a suit- 
able bolt action. At least that’s the 
way the so-called experts, evaluated 
this number and it soon joined the 
Hornet and Bee as a “has-been.” I 
have tested several Winchester 64’s 
in the 219 Zipper caliber and found 
them capable of creditable accuracy 
with the factory loading and excel- 
lent used as a single-shot woodchuck 
or crow rifle with the Sierra or Horn- 


averaging 
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aday pointed bullets in 55 grain 
weights to 3200 F. S. velocity. If 
you have one of these stream-lined 
Winchesters don’t call it a “dud” 
until you know the facts about it. 
Marlin continues to feature the 219 
Zipper in their Model 336 lever ac- 
tion rifle and I am sure they wouldn’t 
be doing so if it wasn’t good. It is 
definitely a fine 250 yard woodchuck 
rifle in the medium power class that 
can be reloaded to duplicate any- 
thing from the 22 rim-fire Mag. bal- 
listics to the full load which is slightly 
heavier than the 222 Remington 
Magnum. Its only drawback is a fairly 
loud report with the full charge. A 
lever-action shooter doesn’t like bolt- 
guns and the Zipper fills the bill. 
I have three friends who use this 
rifle for deer with the factory load 
and all of them are able to own more 
powerful arms. They are real marks- 
men. This cartridge blowed-up to 
the improved version on a Winches- 
ter High Wall single-shot. action 
equipped with a Buhmiller heavy 
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barrel is a favored arm from my col- 
lection for long range crow and 
woodchuck shooting. Its ballistics are 
not far from the 220 Swift, its accur- 
acy is in the bench-rest class leaving 
little to be asked for as a varmint 
cartridge in 22 caliber. 

We have mentioned the new and 
some of the older varmint cartridges 
in 22 caliber. Now we will discuss 
four near new aristocrats for the var- 
mint shooter capable of meeting pres- 
ent day shooting conditions. Not all 
of these, however, are 22 caliber. 
They rate about as follows: 222 Rem- 
ington (222 Magnum Remington), 
220 Winchester Swift, The 6 M.M.’s 
(243 Winchester, 244 Remington), 
and the 257 Remington Roberts. You 
will notice I have grouped the 222’s 
as one and the 6 M.M’s as one due 
to their similarity. The 222 Reming- 
ton spins a 50 grain bullet 3200 feet 
per second and the 222 Magnum 
Remington has enough additional 


EXPERT MARKSMAN Jerry Warsky, of 

Scranton, holds an extremely long-range 

woodchuck and varmint rifle, the 257 

Weatherby Magnum. Its velocity with the 

25 caliber, 87 grain bullet is 3800 feet per 

second. With a 100 grain bullet the velocity 
goes to 3600 f.s. 


capacity to drive a better shaped 55 
grain bullet at about the same veloc- 
ity which makes it a slightly better 
wind bucker at the longer ranges. 
Both rate tops in the precision game 
of bench rest shooting mentioned in 
my February article. Either will take 
a chuck’s eye out at 100 yards and 
easily mow him down to 300 yards if 
your rifle is equipped with adequate 
ten or more power telescopic sights 
and you have fair ability to estimate 
distance and weather conditions. Re- 
member, high magnification and the 
best telescopic equipment one can af- 
ford are a “must” for consistent hits 
at ranges beyond 200 yards. The 
higher the better. Under certain con- 
ditions a 6X is inadequate at 200 
yards and a ten barely qualifies. Some 
will question this statement. The 
proper varmint scope is not a good 
deer hunting glass unless you are 
seeking long field shots or mountain- 
to-mountain shots beyond 250 yards. 
Both of these 222 Remington car- 
tridges qualify in the light to medium 
loud report category and are ex- 
tremely versatile as far as reloading 
is concerned. They are made in 
Savage and Remington bolt action 
rifles reasonable enough in price one 
does not have to hock his cherished 
Confederate bonds to own one. 


A lot has been written about the 
220 Swift. It was brought out some- 
time in the thirties for the Winches- 
ter 54 Model and later the 70 Model. 
It is still the speed-demon of all the 
commercially made cartridges and 
I can safely say is one of the most 
misunderstood and maligned car- 
tridges ever sold over the counter. For 
my money it easily beats all other 
22’s for extreme range crow and 
woodchuck shooting, especially when 
carefully hand-loaded with properly 
designed 55 grain bullets at velocities 
over 3750 feet per second. The fac- 
tory load develops 4140 F. S. with a 
48 grain bullet which is not the best 
for retaining energy at the longer 
ranges despite its phenomenal muzzle 
velocity. I have tested dozens of 
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Swifts and never found an inaccurate 
arm. Regardless of unfavorable re- 
ports I have found the Swift a ver- 
satile one to reload from Hornet 
velocities to the maximum. Its report 
is loud despite its 26 inch barrel 
which almost puts it in the big-bore 
class for populated areas—about its 
only drawback. Use a 12 to 20X pre- 
cision target scope on your Swift and 
hit-’em to 500 yards. 


Until the 243 Winchester came 
along I considered the Swift tops for 
woodchucks and crows. In fact, the 
243 Winchester and 244 Remington 
have set the shooting fraternity afire. 
If you haven't tried them, a treat is 
in store for you. Both cartridges are 
very similar as far as ballistics are 
concerned. The 243 Winchester is the 
308 case necked down to 6 M.M. and 
the 244 Remington is the 257 Rem- 
ington case necked to 6 M.M. The 
cartridges are not interchangeable. 
While I personally favor the 243 
Winchester, I have friends who are 
as enthusiastic about their 244’s. It 
is true the fine little 257 Remington 
Roberts is losing popularity due to 
the trend for the 6 M.M.’s but we 
will consider it in this group. Prop- 
erly loaded it is about on a par with 
the 243 and 244. Here again, hand- 
loading is the answer. All three cali- 
bers will drive better sectional den- 
sity bullets, heavier and longer, to 
400 and 500 yards range than any 
of the 22’s which accounts for their 
less wind drift and sustained flatter 
trajectory. The big factor against 
them is loud report. They echo and 
re-echo over the hills and valleys with 
about the same authority as a 270, 
30-06 or 300 H. & H. Here is where 
the shooter has to use careful judg- 
ment. Personally I like to pick my 
shooting range and use the big bores 
but such areas are dwindling. All of 
us must seek arms which meet the 
conditions and I hope the ones men- 
tioned will add to your pleasure. To 











Good Intentions—Bad Results 


Sportsmen who dumped bush- 
els of corn along Route 120 in 


Cameron County last winter 
probably did so with all good 
intentions of providing deer and 
other game with much-needed 
winter feed. But recent reports 
from Game Protector Norm 
Erickson, of Emporium, show 
some very sad results. Since the 
first of the year, Erickson has 
been called out to pick up 141 
deer killed on this stretch of 
highway. In one week during 
April, seven deer were killed by 
cars and trucks. These animals 
met their death because some 
well-meaning but short-sighted 
sportsmen had placed salt licks 
close to the highway. 

If you are thinking of carry- 
ing out a winter feeding pro- 
gram next year, don’t take the 
easy way out and dump corn or 
other feed along or near high- 
ways. Such areas soon become 
death traps for deer and other 
game. Spend a little extra time 
and effort to haul or carry the 
feed back into the woods, away 
from heavily traveled roads. 
Some sportsmen in Cameron 
County started out with all 
good intentions this winter but 
they caused no end of trouble 
and defeated their own purpose 
because they were too lazy or 
thoughtless to get off the high- 
way. 











say that a certain type, caliber’ or 
power rifle should be used for var- 
mints don’t make much sense. Try to 
become proficient with what you 
have, learn its limitations, develop 
stalking skill. Then, whether you 
shoot at 25 or 500 yards have some 
fine days afield. a 
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ee * OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Exploring Waterways 


By Ted S. Pettit 


PART II 


[x this column last month, several 
do-it-yourself projects were sug- 
gested aimed at finding out what 
plants and animals lived in a pond 
or stream and _inter-relationships 
existed through food cycles involving 
those plants and animals. 

The emphasis this month is on ex- 
ploring ponds and streams to find 
out what the characteristics are that 
make it possible for those plants and 
animals to live in the water, or not 
live there depending upon certain 
conditions. 

Last month you discovered, per- 
haps, that in the waterway you were 
exploring that there was a food cycle 
that started with water fertility. In 
water that is rich in certain minerals, 
microscopic plants will grow, and 
living on and with these plants will 
be microscopic animals. Larger but 
yet very tiny animals eat the plants 
and animals in the first group, and 
still larger animals such as insect 
larvae and fish eat animals of both 
groups. Larger fish, turtles and frogs 
eat the insects and still larger fish 
and some birds and mammals eat 
the smaller fish and frogs. Any of 
these plant and animals, as they die, 
add to the fertility of the water so the 
cycle goes round and around. But 
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probably the most important point is 
the fertility of the water which stimu- 
lates the growth of plants that are 
the base of the cycle. 

An interesting project, if you have 
or can borrow a microscope or very 
strong magnifying glass is this: 

Get half a dozen gallon jars or 
even one quart jars will do. Sterilize 
the water in two jars by boiling it 
for five minutes or by treating it with 
halogone tablets, iodine or clorax 
according to instructions on the bot- 
tles. In one other jar mix up pond 
or rain water with a teaspoon of com- 
mercial fertilizer such as 10-10-5 or 
8-8-4; in another jar mix pond or 
rain water with two or three tables- 
spoons of good rich top soil; in a 
fifth jar mix pond or rain water with 
two tablespoons of organic fertilizer 
such as dehydrated cow manure; in 
the sixth jar will be some pond or 
stream water by itself. Place the jars 
in a semi-shaded place where they 
get some direct sunlight for two 
weeks. As water evaporates, add more 
pond or rain water (sterilized water 
in jars 1 & 2). 

From time to time look at a drop 
from each jar under a microscope or 
strong magnifying glass and make 
sketches of what you see. Perhaps a 
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jars.” 




















“Collect some insect larvae 
and tadpoles from a pond or 
stream and put a few in four 
































general science or biology teacher 
can help you identify the tiny plants 
and animals. 

Next, collect some insect larvae and 
tadpoles from a pond or stream, us- 
ing the nets shown last month, and 
put a few in four of the jars. (One 
of sterile water and three of fertile.) 
Do not make any attempt to feed 
them. What happens in the jars of 
boiled water? How long do the 
animals live in the other jars: Can 
you see what they eat? 


Light and Temperature 


Take one of the jars of fertile 
water and place it in a dark place 
for two weeks or so; or cover it with 
black paper so that no light reaches 
the jar. Examine several drops of 
water from this jar under a micro- 
scope at the end of two weeks and 
see if there is any change in the plant 
and animal life. Now put a couple 
of tadpoles and insect larvae in this 
jar and see what happens. 

Place the last jar in a refrigerator 
for a day until the water temperature 
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is lowered to about 40 degrees. Look 
at a few drops of water under a 
microscope as quickly as _ possible 
after you take the jar out of the re- 
frigerator and compare with water 
that is 70 degrees in temperature. 
The purpose of this project is to 
show two important things that in- 
fluence what plants and animals live 
in a body of water—light and tem- 
perature. For just as trees, shrubs, 
grasses and other plants on dry land 
need sunlight to live, so do plants 
in the water—however small. When 
water is full of silt or other foreign 
materials, sunlight cannot penetrate 
the water and plants cannot live: 
Without the plants, there will be no 
tiny animals, larger animals, fish, 
or birds or mammals that depend 
upon water life for food. 
Temperature, too, is important in 
determining what animals live in a 
pond or stream or in different parts 
of a pond or stream. Some animals 
live and reproduce only in cold water, 
others require warmer water. Streams 
or ponds that get warm in summer 
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have different animal life than those 
that have cold water. 

The next project is to find out all 
that you can about the pond or 
stream you are exploring. Start by 
checking the depth to which light 
penetrates so that plants can grow. 

Get a tin or aluminum plate 10-12 
inches in diameter and paint it white. 
Draw right angle lines across the 
center of the plate and where the 
lines hit the edge drill small holes. 
Tie one end of a 2 foot piece of fish- 
line in each hole, and tie all four 
pieces together, so that when you 
hold the line, the plate hangs flat 
beneath. Next, tie a ten foot piece 
of line to the end of the four pieces, 
so you can lower the plate into the 
water 8 or more feet deep. 

Go out in a boat to different parts 
of the pond or lake and lower the 
plate overboard. What is the greatest 
depth at which you can see the plate? 
If you cannot see it more than a foot 
or two under the surface, try to find 
out what makes the water so cloudy. 
It may be good or it may not be. A 


“Go out in a boat to 
different parts of the 
pond or lake. and lower 
the plate overboard.” 
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heavy growth of microscopic plants 
and animals called plankton may 
well mean that the lake or pond is 
very fertile and capable or support- 
ing a good population of fish and 
other aquatic life, with the birds, 
mammals, and other animals that 
feed on the fish and smaller animals 
in the water. 

Cloudy water may be filled with 
silt from eroding banks or hillsides 
and this isn’t good. 

If the waterway you are exploring 
is a stream, you may want to watch 
it carefully for a few weeks, especially 
after a rain. If it appears muddy 
after a heavy rain, try to find out 
how much silt it is carrying. 

First collect two or three gallon 
jars of water from the stream. Let 
the silt settle, and place the jars in 
the sun so the water will evaporate. 
When the silt is dry, weigh it care- 
fully and find out the weight per 
gallon of water. Figure the average 
for the three gallons. Then estimate 
how much water flows down the 
stream each second. 













































Select a stretch of stream where for 
a hundred feet or so the width, 
depth, and speed are uniform or 
nearly so. Then throw a piece of 
wood into the stream and measure 
the time it takes for the wood to 
cover the 100 feet. Do this several 
times and figure an average. 

Next, multiply the average width 
of the stream by the average depth 
in feet, by 100 (The length.) 

If the bottom is rough, multiply 
the answer by 8/10; if the bottom is 
smooth, multiply the answer by 
9/10. Now divide the number you 
get by the number of seconds it took 
the stick to cover 100 feet. The an- 
swer will be the number of cubic 
feet per second that flows by a given 
point. 

Now, multiply the number of cubic 
feet by 7.43 (the number of gallons 
per cubic foot) and you know how 
many gallons flow by in a second. 
Finally, multiply the weight of silt in 
one gallon by the number of gallons 
that pass a point in a second and you 
have a reasonable idea of how much 
silt that stream carries. 

You can do the same thing in a 
pond, but it is much more difficult 
since you must first figure the volume 
of water in the pond, and this means 
that you must have or make a topo- 
graphic map of the pond. 

It is interesting, too, to check on 
water temperature in a lake, pond, 
or stream to find out the temperature 
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STREAM FLOW can be measured by throwing a piece of wood into the stream and clocking 
the time it takes for it to cover 100 feet. Then apply the formula explained in this article. 


differences at different depths, in 
different places and at different times 
of day. To do it, you need a “fish- 
erman’s” thermometer or any other 
kind that reacts slowly. The usual 
thermometer reacts too quickly, so 
that if you lower it to 20 feet and take 
the temperature there, by the time 
you pull it back up and read it, 
you get an incorrect reading. There 
are special thermometers for this pur- 
pose, but they are expensive. A good 
one though, is an indoor-outdoor 
thermometer with ten feet or more 
lead cable for the outdoor half. 
Lower this cable down into the water 
and you can read the temperature as 
you sit in the boat or on the dock. 

Try to check the temperature of 
a lake on the surface, halfway down 
and on the bottom (if the lake is not 
more than 20 feet or so deep). Then 
find out where fish are in relation 
to the temperature. Of course the 
oxygen in the water is important, 
too, but it takes elaborate equipment 
and training to find out how much 
oxygen is dissolved in the water at 
various depths. But you can dis- 
cover the temperature at various 
depths, and by fishing at different 
depths, find out which temperature 
certain fish prefer. Then you see why 
birds, such as herons, king fishers, or 
ospreys feed early in the morning in 
mid-summer or at dusk. (The surface 
cools off and fish move up to the 
surface where these birds may cap- 
ture them.) 
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The Force Of Gravity Makes Shooting 


Form Most Important In... . 


How To Shoot A Bow 


Part II 


By Tom Forbes 


LL missile weapons have one 

thing in common. When the pro- 
jectile leaves the weapon a force 
known as the gravitational pull is 
exerted on the arrow. If the weapon 
is shot from a horizontal position, 
the missile begins to fall toward the 
earth at the instant it leaves the 
weapon. To counteract the pull of 
gravity, a vertical thrust must be 
applied to the missile. With a bow 
this is accomplished by raising the 
bow hand so that the arrow is in- 
clined from the horizontal. The ve- 
locity imparted to the arrow by the 
bow will thus have a vertical and a 
horizontal component and the arrow 
will describe an arc on its flight to 
the target. At any given distance the 
height to which the arrow will rise 
above the line of sight to a horizontal 
target is proportional to the cast of 
the bow. Cast is defined as the ability 
of a bow to impart velocity to an 
arrow. In. bows of the same design 
and materials, cast is proportional 
to the drawing weight. As the velocity 
imparted to an arrow increases with 
the drawing weight, the time is re- 
duced for the arrow to reach the 
target and each decrease in this in- 
terval of time will give the gravita- 
tional pull less time to act. The re- 
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sult is that the arc of flight or the 
trajectory of the arrow flattens out 
and the point blank range is in- 
creased. This is a particularly de- 
sirable feature in a hunting bow. 
The line of sight to the game may 
be clear but immediately above the 
line of sight there must be no ob- 
struction which will deflect the ar- 
row as it arcs toward the target. In 
addition at short ranges the bow- 
hunter does not have to compensate 
for elevation and can aim point blank 
or directly at his target. 

The muscles used to shoot a bow 
will be strengthened by use and at 
first a fairly light bow should be used 
until shooting techniques have been 
mastered. Time enough to purchase 
a heavier bow when you have the 
ability to register hits on a target 
with consistent regularity. 

Standing at the shooting line you 
are ready for your first practice ses- 
sion. Releasing an arrow is the result 
of performing several individual acts 
which will be described in the order 
in which they will be performed: 
stance, draw, anchor, aim, hold, re- 
lease, and follow through. The over- 
all technique will be that which is 
generally practiced in the hunting 
field. 

Stance 


A firm footing is necessary. To 
preserve your balance the feet should 
be comfortably apart and placed on 
an imaginary line running directly 
to the center of the target. In this 
position your left side (right handed 
bowman) is toward the target. Stand 
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MODERN RECURVED BOW is designed to deliver better cast to the arrow, thus giving 
less time for the force of gravity to work on it. 


erect, balanced on the balls of the 
feet, keep the head up by looking 
toward the horizon. Now turn the 
head to the left until you are look- 
ing directly at the target. Keep your 
shoulders back. When you are ready 
to make your draw, do not shift your 
body weight from one foot to the 
other. Beginners unaccustomed to the 
tension of the draw frequently per- 
mit their head to move forward to- 
ward the drawing hand to relieve the 
tension. Keep the head from mov- 
ing forward and bring the drawing 
hand back to full draw position. 

This stance in all probability will 
have to be modified in the hunting 
field. When game is sighted unneces- 
sary steps should be avoided, and 
you should not take your eyes from 
your quarry. Swing your body from 
the hips rather than attempt to 
change the position of your feet. The 
sound of a snapping twig made when 
you take that one more step can alert 
your quarry and you may miss your 
opportunity. 

The bow is held in the left hand 
in a horizontal position with the 
string up and the bow string passing 
between the left arm and the body. 
Let the left arm hang naturally at 
the side. The bow will point at 90 
degrees from the line to the target. 


To Nock an Arrow in Position 

Bend the bow arm and raise your 
bow to a horizontal position in front 
of your body at about waist height. 
Keep the knuckles of the left hand 
up and let the bow string bear lightly 
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against your left hip. The arrow 
plate on the bow is now uppermost. 
Select an arrow from your quiver, 
grasping it at the nock with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. Lay the arrow across the bow 
at the arrow plate and revolve the 
shaft until the cock feather is on top. 
(The cock feather is the one that is 
at right angles to the knocking slot 
in the arrow.) Shove the arrow to- 
ward the target until the nock 
reaches the bow string and insert the 
string into the arrow nock. Maintain 
your hold with your thumb and fore- 
finger and draw the arrow back until 
you have the bow string in tension. 
Now the forefinger of your left hand 
can be placed on the arrow at the 
arrow plate and pressure applied. 
This will permit you to release your 
hold on the arrow at the nock. The 
arrow will remain in position ready 
for you to make your draw. Many 
bowhunters carry an arrow nocked 
in this position when they are hunt- 
ing. It is a dangerous practice and 
has resulted in a number of self-in- 
flicted wounds each archery deer 
season. Arrows should remain in the 
quiver until you are in a position 
to get a shot at the game. 


Drawing 

The bow is drawn with the first 
three fingers of the right hand. The 
thumb is not used in the draw and 
is permitted to remain in a relaxed 
position in the palm of the hand. 
To make the draw extend your left 
arm directly toward the target at 
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shoulder height. Bow grips are de- 
signed so that the hand rests com- 
fortably in the grip when the bow 
is held in a vertical position. Do not 
shove the shoulder forward to lock 
the bow arm in a stiff position. If 
you do, the elbow will turn in and 
get in the way of the bow string 
when the release is made. With the 
bow in this position raise the right 
elbow to shoulder height, keep it 
at this level, reach forward and place 
your shooting fingers in position on 
the bow string. Make contact with 
the bow string at the first joint of 
the fingers. The arrow rests between 
the first and second fingers. Squeeze 
the fingers lightly together so that 
they grip the arrow. Apply slight 
pressure with the drawing hand and 
arm. At the same time release the 
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left forefinger from its duty of hold- 
ing the arrow shaft at the arrow plate 
and return it to its rightful position 
and job of helping hold the bow. 
The next move is very important. 
Failure to perform it correctly will 
result in the arrow falling off the 
arrow plate as you start the draw. 
As you begin the draw, the bow string 
should be allowed to revolve slowly 
and move toward the finger tips until 
it bunches the flesh ahead of the 
first joints. As the string revolves, the 
friction between the nock and the 
string forces the arrow shaft against 
the bow and it will stay there 
throughout the draw. The second 
important phase is that the drawing 
fingers will bend only at the first 
joints and the balance of the fingers, 
the hand, and the forearm should 
and will make one straight line. To 
demonstrate this principle if you 
would close your left fist (lay the 
bow down) and extend your left 
thumb in a vertical position to rep- 
resent the bow string, then place 
your three shooting fingers against 
the side of your thumb at the first 
joint and pull, you will observe that 
you do not have to bend the draw- 
ing fingers at the second joint to 
exert pressure on your raised thumb. 
Avoid a claw like grip of the bow 
string from which it is impossible to 
release an arrow properly. In a pre- 
vious article you were cautioned 
about flexing your bow before bring- 
ing it to full draw immediately after 
you have braced it. 

Now you are ready to complete 
the draw. With the fingers, hand, 
and forearm relaxed and forming 
a straight line pull back steadily 
keeping the elbow of the right arm 
at the same level so that it moves 
horizontally toward the rear. At the 
same time tilt your head slightly 
to the right so that your right eye is 


THE BOW IS DRAWN with the first three 
fingers of the hand. The thumb is not used 
in the draw. 
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directly over the arrow which you 
align with the target. Since you do 
not bring your hand directly under 
your eye but along the side of your 
cheek it is mecessary to cant the 
upper bow limb slightly to your 
right so that the arrow lies along your 
line of sight to the target. The right 
hand is drawn to the cheek until the 
arrow nock is level with the corner 
of the mouth. 

An attempt to draw at eye level 
so that the bowman can sight directly 
along the shaft at the target places 
the drawing arm in an awkward posi- 
tion which does not permit use of the 
shoulder muscles in the draw. An 
attempt to anchor the drawing hand 
at eye height will distort the vision 
and will prevent the bowman from 
anchoring at a fixed point each and 
every time the draw is made. You 
must release an arrow from full draw 


each time and any variation in the 
length of the draw will result in.a 
change of the velocity imparted to 
the arrow and a consequent loss in 
accuracy. 
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GAME COMMISSION VICE-PRESIDENT Herbert L. Buchanan, of Franklin, addressed 
65 archers, delegates to the Northwest Region of the Pennsylvania State Archery Associa- 
tion during their meeting last January in Titusville. Sixteen clubs were represented at the 
discussion of all factors affecting their sport. 
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LOOKING FOR LEADERSHIP, all dogs turn to their human masters. 


eS 


There is con- 


siderable evidence that all modern dog breeds evolved from dog-like creatures which 


originally ran in packs. 


Understanding Your Dog 


By Herm David 


N° ONE can really be sure how 
the dog came into being. Some 
who have studied the matter _be- 
lieve he is descended from wolf-like 
animals. Another school of thought 
believes his forefathers were jackals. 
There have been naturalists who have 
attributed his ancestry to fox or 
even hyenas. There is considerable 
evidence our modern dog evolved 
from a dog-like ancestor and is unre- 
lated to any of the above. The great 
ogg is that our hundreds of 
inds of dogs evolved from a dog- 
like creature with blends, in varying 
proportions, from such animals as 
the wolf, jackal and coyote. 

Recent discoveries and _ studies 
reveal dogs were domesticated as long 
ago as 7,500 B. C. Certainly the dog’s 
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alliance with man is not new. How- 
ever, even the modern dog will revert 
to the life of a pack-running predator 
when his human masters abandon 
him and he must do so to sustain 
himself. Sheep-killing packs of wild- 
runnings dogs are a rarity today, but 
they can and do form. 

The man who would understand 
and train his dog can learn one very 
important lesson from this knowledge 
of the dog’s heredity and instincts. 
The psychology of a dog is basically 
that of a pack-running animal. 








Milleniums ago, long before man 
was able to either make or keep 
records of his doings, a dog-like 
creature surrendered the life of the 
pack-animal and, instead of following 
the dictates of his pack leader, sub- 
stituted the leadership of man. This 
reversal of allegiance has ever since 
affected the status and the develop- 
ment of dogs—and that of mankind. 
The dog’s usefulness to man has 
encompassed every role mani’s imagi- 
nation has been able to envisage for 
him. No one could successfully deny 
that the partnership between man- 
kind and the dog-kind has helped to 
build our present levels of civiliza- 
tion. Dogs have become the most do- 
mesticated of our animals, yet some 
folks still struggle fruitlessly to train 
their dogs into good and useful mem- 
bers of household and community. 
Dog training, whether challenge or 
chore, can be lightened if the trainer 
can understand how his dog’s mind 








works and what the dog’s instincts 
demand of him. It is entirely natural 
for a dog to want to follow the dic- 
tates of a ruler. It is natural that he 
will want to please his leader. If you 
are going to be your dog’s leader, 
you must lead him. You must estab- 
lish and maintain your authority, 
never allowing an exception or a de- 
viation. And, as must the leader of 
any pack of animals, you must expect 
your charge to test your leadership 
by challenging it. You can not expect 
a dog to accept your leadership if he 
can scare you, bluff you, out-smart 
you or charm you out of your deter- 
mination. 

There undoubtably are some dogs 
so spineless they will never gather 
enough courage to challenge their 
owner. My own preference is for a 
spunkier kind and the “super-soft” 
ones will never find space in my ken- 
nel. Every dog I have ever owned or 
attempted to trained has challenged 


OBEDIENCE TRAINING is the first requisite for satisfactory canine companionship. 
Every dog, at home or in the field, should be taught to obey his owner’s commands and 


to do his will. 
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TRAINING A PUPPY is easier than trying to teach an old dog new tricks. Establish your 


authority during your dog’s youngest days; be firm but fair, decisive and determined. 


me. I expect it and wait for the 
moment of defiance. When it comes 
I try to be ready for it. I meet it with 
determination and the least amount 
of force necessary to give the chal- 
lenge sudden discouragement. I try 
never to confuse force with roughness 
and cruelty. And, I strongly advise 
against ever punishing a dog in anger. 
When you. do that you are dropping 
yourself to the dog’s level and fight- 
ing with him. In my book, when a 
trainer fights with his dog, the dog 
has every right to fight back by bit- 
ing—and he might. 

A dog is seldom content to chal- 
lenge authority once and retire to 
submissiveness. There will come a 
time when the dog will feel he is 
stronger, faster, smarter or more 
mature than he was when he last 
challenged. He’ll try it again and his 
owner would be well advised to antici- 
pate the rebellion. The plucky ones 
will try a challenge every time they 
think they have a chance to make it 
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stick. Eventually, the smart dogs will 
finally decide there is no_percent- 
age in always being a loser. They will 
concede it is easier and better to do 
things the boss’s way. 

The smart owner will expect that 
he will have to prove to his dog that 
he is fit to be that dog’s leader. He 
will recognize the “moment of chal- 
lenge” when it is upon him. He will 
know he must act at that moment if 
he is going to decisively establish his 
authority. Further, he will know be- 
forehand just what course of action 
he will take when he is challenged. 
His reaction will be neither too harsh 
nor too soft. When the decisive 
moment has passed the knowing 
owner will not confuse his dog and 
dissipate the mood of authority by 
fondling and petting his dog in an 
apologetic manner. Neither will he 
immediately quit his dog’s presence. 
The pair of them will return, without 
ceremony, to the task which was at 
hand before the interruption. 
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The dog’s natural inclination is to 
want to please his owner, just as he 
might desire to please a mighty leader 
of his pack. He lives happiest under 
authority once he is fully satisfied 
that authority is fitly carried. I truly 
believe trained dogs are the a 
dogs. In response to an age-old in- 
stinct they are content to follow a 
powerful and wise leader. 

Yopr dog, if you have fully and 
judicously met his challenge, and if 
your timing in asserting your author- 
ity has been correct, will bear you no 
grudge—and he will not fear you. But, 
he will have a new respect and al- 
legiance to you. 

Parents may feel they have found 
parallels between the problems of as- 
serting and exercising paternal au- 
thority and those of dog training. If 
so, they may recall that through the 





greatest portion of their development 
and history, men lived in_ tribal 
groups under a “chief” while they 
hunted in roving bands. 

Certainly, whether one is raising 
children or training animals, leading 
is a wiser course than pushing; help- 
ing gets more results than hurting 
and those led have a right to expect 
decisiveness in a crisis. 

Establish your authority during 
your dog’s youngest days. A puppy is 
easier handled and there will no 
contrary habit pattern requiring re- 
versal. The young wolf cub is never 
allowed any deviation from strict com- 
pliance and he never misses that 
which he has never known. If you 
never bend to your dog’s will, he will 
not be looking for a next opportunity 
to take advantage of you. Be firm and 
fair, decisive and determined. 





COMPLETE GUIDE TO AMERICAN WILDLIFE 


This is one of the most complete field guides to North American wildlife 


ever published. In one handbook, every species of bird, mammal, reptile, 
game fish, amphibian and seashore life that occur regularly in the United 
States and Canada east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the Carolinas 
and Oklahoma is described. It contains descriptions of 1,422 species of wild- 
life, plus complete information on habitat, habits, voice, food and life history 
along with 788 range maps showing where individual species are found. 
More than 700 species are depicted in full color and an additional 800 species 
are shown in black and white drawings. Published by Harper & Brothers, 51 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. Price: $6.95 in standard hard 
binding and $7.95 in deluxe flexible binding. 


Mailman Save That Tree 


The Pennsylvania State University is now offering a course in Farm For- 
estry which you can study by correspondence through the mail. 

Consisting of 8 lessons which deal with the care, management and use of 
farm woodlots, the course is not intended to train you to be an expert 
forester. It presents only one phase of the subject—woodlot forestry. Knowl- 
edge of the principles of forestry will help you manage your woodlot to yield 
lumber, firewood, Christmas trees and maple syrup, and to provide recrea- 
tional facilities and wildlife shelter. 

Farm Forestry is one of 70 correspondence courses offered in Agriculture 
and Home Economics at the University. A: descriptive bulletin of these 
courses will be sent you on request. Farm Forestry costs $2.00. Make check 
payable to The Pennsylvania State University and mail to Correspondence 
Courses, 202 Agricultural Education Building, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Be sure to write “For Farm Forestry” on your check. 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 


NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven). Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
a. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: Mlitchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Miffin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. . Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
pened Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
ile heny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
ngton, Westmoreland. 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 
TERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 
ALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 


Route, Mee ee pie Phone: Loyalsock 8-2252 
GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, 
Distant. pasne: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 





HOWARD NURSERY 
ENDENT—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte-ELgin 


UPERINT: 
5-6171 




















CHECK THESE GAME 
COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 


Pennsylvania Wildlife 





20 color plates, dozens of photos plus 48 pages of 
interesting, informative material 
25¢ + 1¢ sales tax 


Pennsylvania Birdlife 


A new, enlarged edition (128 pages) that completely 

covers and illustrates in color plates, photos and draw- 7 
ings all the birds of our state. A book that should be FF * 
in every camp and home ., 
98¢ + 2¢ sales tax 


Birds of the Pymatuning Region 


A full size .book on this famous Pennsylvania marsh 
area.. Valuable for bird study anywhere—226 pages 
with bird illustrations in color 

$1 + 4¢ sales tax 


4 Colored Bird Charts 


Big (20” x 30”), beautiful and a great buy for decora- 
tion and data. Portrays song birds, summer birds, winter 


birds and birds of prey 
set of 4, $1.50 + 6¢ sales tax 
4 Bird and Mammal Charts 


Game and fur bearing animals, owls and additional 
song birds. Handsomely done, this set will add color 
to any wall (20” x 30”) 

set of 4, $1.50 + 6¢ sales tax 


Pennsylvania Trapping and Predator Control 
Methods 


Trapping techniques, crow and owl calling, laws, 
regulations, facts, figures, etc.—in short, the latest 
words and pictures (72 pages) on this great subject 

25¢ + 1¢ sales tax. 


Pennsylvania Game News 


You have a copy in your hand now! Imagine 12 issues BF 
of this grand magazine for only 1 dollar—24 for. 
2 dollars—or 36 for just $2.50. What a buy! And | 
what a gift! 


Send Money Order or Check (no cash or stamps, 
please) for any or all of the above, payable and 
addressed to the 4 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





